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Potes. 
BYGONE ART EXHIBITIONS. 

Lettre sur les Ouvrages exposes au Sallon du Louvre en 
1769. A Rome. Se trouve 4 Paris chez Vente. 1769. 

Before I give the comments made in this letter 
I shall perhaps do well to explain a few circum- 
stances connected with the previous exhibitions in 
the Palais Brion and the Louvre. It is said, on 
the authority of Germain Brice, that by a regula- 
tion, dated 1663, the painters who belonged to the 
Academy were obliged, on St. Louis’s day, to 
exhibit to the public some of their works. There 
appear, however, to have been only two such 
exhibitions prior to 1699. The date of one is 
uncertain. Of that of 1673 the catalogue still 
exists. It took place in the Palais Brion, previously 
known as the Palais Richelieu, which was adjacent 
to the Palais Royal. Although in the catalogue of 
1673 mention is made of the large hall and the 
little hall, it is believed, on the authority of an old 
plan, that the pictures were in reality hung in the 
open air, against a large blank wall without win- 
dows, in a court of the palace. Probably the wall 
had a northern aspect, and on it were displayed 
the four great pictures by Lebrun, known as “ The 
Battles of Alexander.” Philip de Champagne 
Boulogne, and Blanchard contributed pictur 
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Beaubrun and Le Fevre, portraits; Baptiste, 
flowers ; Giradon, the sculptor, a bust; Picard 
and Le Clerc, engravings. 3esides these artists 
many others, whose names are less generally 
known, exhibited their works. 

In 1699, the celebrated architect Mansard, he 
having been recently appointed superintendent of 
the king’s buildings, caused the regulation to be 
enforced ; and the first exhibition at the Louvre 
was held from the 2nd to the 22nd September, 
1699. Altogether, in the reign of Louis XIV. there 
were only three or four exhibitions ; in that of Louis 
XV., between 1737-1773, twenty-four; and in 
that of Louis XVI. 1775-1789, eight. There are 
in existence contemporary criticisms upon these 
exhibitions, some of which are by such men as 
Cochin, Marmontel, Diderot, &c. 

I will now pass on to the subject of this note. 
The memorable year 1769, in which Napoleon, 
Wellington, Cuvier, and Humboldt were born, 
is also remarkable as the date of the first successful 
effort to free Art in France from the decrepit 
tyranny of the French Academy. In the days of 
its youthful vigour the Academicians had driven 
Nicolas Poussin, the greatest painter France has 
produced, to Rome ; and, by a just retribution, it 
was from that city that the blow came. [fn the 
idditions to Bauchaumont’s criticisms on the ex- 
hibitions at the Louvre from 1767 to 1779, it is 
said, speaking of the Letter of which I have given 
the title, “It will cause the Academy so much 
more annoyance, as the Government, hitherto very 
attentive to prevent the circulation of everything 
that could offend the self-love of those gentlemen 
(the Academicians), appears to have approved of 
this pamphlet, which is publicly sold and with 
permission.” We learn from another letter, to 
which I shall allude presently, that whereas in the 
exhibitions of 1699 and 1704 there were so many 
large pictures that half the space which the walls 
of the great gallery afforded was covered, in 1769 
there were so few large pictures that it was deemed 
advisable to place those exhibited in the smaller 
rooms of the Louvre. 

The author of the letter from Rome 
pointing out that it was probable the 
would have contained more interesting 
had not so many been buried in private houses, 
into which the public never penetrate and he 
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works of those great artists, it was hardly possible 
to be more civilly impertinent. He next tells 
Vanloo, “First Painter to the King of Spain,” 
speaking of his picture of “ A Woman representing 
Study,” “The accessories are well treated. But, 
although study is not in general the passion of 
pretty women, I do not think that is any reason 
why Mr. Vanloo should not have embellished this 
one a little. His choice is not happy, and the 
colouring is dirty.” 

One after the other the Academicians are ad- 
dressed much in the same style ; but what, no 
doubt, rendered this pamphlet peculiarly un- 
pleasant to them is, that the author praises very 
highly the works of Chardin, and still more so 
those of Greuze, whom they had endeavoured to 
snub by refusing to acknowledge his merit, other- 
wise than as that of a “ Peintre de Genre.” 

The other letter, by M. B***, of which I have 
spoken, appears to have been published shortly 
before the exhibition closed; and although it is 
not very complimentary to Boucher, as it contains 
some very unjust remarks on the pictures by 
Greuze—to which time has given the best answer 
—it may have helped to console the Academicians 
for the ridicule so skilfully heaped upon them. 

Ratrpu N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


SOME WESTERN SHOOTS FROM HEBREW 
ROOTS. 

Cuervs.—In England a beautiful infant, in 
European art an angelic being with an infant’s 
face, “ all head and wings” as Charles Lamb ex- 
pressed it. In Heb. the cherubim are supposed by 
most scholars to have been impersonations or 
symbols of the powers of nature, analogous to the 
sphinx of Egypt, or the winged bulls of Nineveh. 
Fiirst identifies the Heb. cherubim with the ypvzes 
of Greek mythology, and derives the word from 
the root karav e, lay hold. 

Apvonis.—In Eng. an elegant young man. Cp. 
Fr. adoniser, to dress oneself up. In Heb. Adonai 
is an epithet of the Deity, rendered in our Bible 
by “the Lord,” from root adad=to be powerful. 
The Eng. use of the word is, of course, due to the 
Greek Adonis, the beautiful youth beloved by 
Aphrodite—the European adaptation of one of the 
old myths of the Pheenician religion. 

Jupy.—In Eng. the ill-used consort of Punch, 
also the comic organ of the Conservative party. 
In Heb. the name Judith, ¢. ec. the Jewess, the 
name of the celebrated widow, the slayer of Holo- 
fernes, comes from the root yadah, to praise, Judah 
meaning “ Praised (is God).” 

Tosy.—In Eng. the name of Punch’s dog. 
Tobias of the Apocrypha=the Heb. Toviyah, i. e. 
“ Jehovah is good.” 

Manrionyetre.—In Fr. a puppet, doll; origi- 


to seii 





nally little figures of the Virgin Mary were so 
called. Mary=Heb. Miriam, derived by Fiirst 
from a root marah=to be strong, to rule. ~ 

Mavpiiy.—In Eng. given to crying, sentimen- 
tally drunk, a corruption of Magdalen, who is 
usually represented by painters as weeping. Mary 
was called Magdalene from Magdala or Migdol 
near Tiberias, the modern el Mejdel. The Heb. 
Migdol=a tower, from the root gadal, to be high, 
To use Dean Stanley’s words, “the name of that 
ancient tower, through its connexion with her 
whom the long opinion of the church identified 
with the penitent sinner, has now been incorporated 
into all the languages of Europe.” 

BrepLtamM.—The madhouse in Southwark, the 
inheritor of the property of the convent of St, 
Mary of Bethlehem. The Heb. Bethlehem—*“ the 
house of bread,” from roots buth=to abide, laham 

to eat, 

Lazar.—A leper. Cp. It. Lazaretto, a leper 
hospital. The word is derived from Lazarus in 
the parable. Ad(apos—Heb. Eleazar, i. ¢. “God 
is helper.” 

Suatot.—Fr. échalote, Lat. Ascalonia cepa, 
Ascalonian garlic. Ashkelon, a Philistine city on 
the Mediterranean, was a district rich in onions. 
The Semitic Ashkelon—*“ the high town,” Fiirst. 

GavuzeE.—A thin transparent stuff, Fr. gaze, a 
fabric first made at Gaza, in the maritime plain of 
Palestine. Id¢a in the LXX.=the Heb. ’azzah, 
i.e. “the fortress,” from the root ’azaz—to be strong. 

CapaL.—Fr. cabale, a party of persons secretly 
plotting together for their own ends. In Heb. 
kabbala means tradition, oral revelations made 
simultaneously with the Mosaic law. Mysterious 
and magical powers were supposed to reside in 
this kabbala. From its esoteric character the idea 
of secrecy got connected with the word. Kabbala 
is from the root kaval, which in Piel—to receive 
instruction. 

Giver.—Fr. Cela me gine, “I feel bored.” 
Géne in Old Fr.=torture, a doublet of géhenne, 
Lat. gehenna, “ the place of torment” in Tertullian, 
LXX. yéevva, from the Heb. Gey-hinnom, the 
valley of Hinnom, a ravine south-east of Jeru- 
salem, the burning place where children were 
sacrificed to Moloch. Hinnom—“ gracious,” or, 
according to others, “rich,” and was probably the 
name of a former possessor. A. L. MaYuew. 

Oxford. 


EDWARD, BISHOP OF ORKNEY, 1509-1525. 

This bishop receives the surname of Stewart in 
Keith’s Scottish Bishops edit., 4to., 1755, p. 132, 
and 8vo., 1824, p. 223), also in Grub’s Eccles. Hist. 
of Scotland (ed. 1861, i. 310), but it appears to me 
to be very doubtful whether his surname was as 
there stated. Archbishop Spottiswoode, in his 


History of the Church and State of Scotland (edit. 
1677, fol. p. 112), merely gives this bishop’s name 
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as “ Edward, who consecrated the chappel of the 
King’s College of Aberdene, about the year 1503 ; 
after whom Robert Maxwell, who was bishop in 
the time that King James V. did visit the north 
and west isles of Scotland, 1536.” Edward, Bishop 
of Orkney, occurs in 1509 (Council Reg. Aberd.), 
and as his predecessor Andrew—probably a Scandi- 
navian ecclesiastic—sat there from 1478 till after 
Jan., 1501-2, his succession may be fixed about 
the year 1502 or 1503, and certainly before 1509 ; 
and though both Keith (edit. 1824, p. 223) and 
Wallace’s Account of the Islands of Orkney (18mo., 
edit. 1700, p. 94), after stating—the former, that 
“Edward Stewart, Bishop of Orkney anno 1511 
(Req. Chart.), was a person of illustrious birth, of 
whom Hector Boece, the historian, gives a notable 
character, ab anno 1538”; and the latter, “ Edward 
Stewart, Bishop of Orkney, who liv’d in the reign of 
King James the Fourth ; of whom Boethius gives 
a noble Testimony: he enlarged the Cathedral 
Church to the East all above the Grees ”—both 
make his successor to have been “ Thomas, who 
Endowed something for the maintenance of the 
Choiristers of the Cathedral” (Wallace); yet there 
can hardly have been a bishop of that name here, 
for the following reasons : Robert Maxwell, second 
son of Sir John Maxwel of Pollock, in Renfrew- 
shire (fl. 1477, ob. ante 1495), who was successively 
rector of Tarbolton in Kyle, Ayrshire, a prebendal 
church of Glasgow Cathedral, in 1521, Provost of 
the Collegiate Church of 8. Patrick, at Dunbarton, 
in 1525, and promoted to this see in 1526, 
being still bishop-elect of Orkney in June of that 
year. Edward, Bishop of Orkney, was living in 
December, 1523, though worn out from age, and 
suffering from continuous attacks of gout, and 
numerous other grievous infirmities, as appears by 
letter from “Jehann,” Duke of Albany, Regent and 
Governor of Scotland, dated at Stirling, Dec. 13, 
1523, addressed to Pope Clement VII. (Ex Ori- 
ginali in Theiner, Vet. Monum. Hibern. et 
Scotorum, edit. 1864, Rome, fol. p. 537). This 
document contains an earnest petition to the Holy 
See for the confirmation of John Beynstonn, a 
Canon of the church of Orkney, as coadjutor to his 
brother Edward, the venerable occupant of the 
see; and stating that this ecclesiastic, from long 
acquaintance with, and experience of the “ bar- 
barous inhabitants of these extreme northern 
regions,” was peculiarly qualified for the office : 
also that his nomination was greatly desired both 
by the people, and prelate who had ruled there, for 
80 long a period with the greatest popularity ; 
and that Dom. Beynstonn was distinguished for 
the piety and integrity of his life, as well as for 
his learned abilities. In conclusion the Governor 
states that a portion of the revenues of the bishopric 
would be reserved for Bishop Edward, during the 
remaining period of his life, as soon as the papal 
provision of his brother to the co-adjutorship, and 








future succession to the see of Orkney, was re- 
ceived from Rome. Whether this nomination of 
Beynstonn was acceded to by the Roman Curia 
does not appear; but it affords very strong pre- 
sumption of the surname of Bishop Edward having 
been not Stewart but “Beynstonn,” unless the 
relationship was derived through their mother, by 
a second marriage, on the death of her first hus- 
band of the name of Stewart. It certainly leaves 
little room for “Thomas, Bishop of Orkney,” in 
the period between December, 1523, and June, 
1526, and I would therefore eliminate him from 
the list. As the final departure of the Duke of 
Albany from Scotland, his resignation in disgust 
of the regency of that kingdom, and return to 
France—the land of his birth and affection—oc- 
curred almost immediately after the date of the 
above letter, or early in the following year, 1524, 
it is probable that his interest in Beynstonn’s 
appointment failed of success ; and that, with the 
change of government, the Maxwells, greatly 
favoured by the young sovereign James V., on his 
assumption of power, were thus enabled to obtain 
the bishopric for their relative on the death of old 
3ishop Edward. However, I only submit this 
view as a plausible solution of the difficulties of 
the case, and one deserving of further inquiry. It 
is certainly very unsatisfactory and annoying that, 
even in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
there should be such doubt and confusion in the 
succession of the hierarchy of the Church of Scot- 
land : though, of course, the wholesale destruction 
of the religious houses, along with their valuable 
ecclesiastical records, through the wanton zeal of 
the reforming party, at the change of religion, 
sufficiently accounts for the paucity of records 
of the Scotish church. In conclusion, I wish 
to explain that the word “Grees” is evidently 
an obsolete Scoticism for steps, or stairs, from 
the old French gré, or grés; at least I offer this 
as my solution of a somewhat puzzling expres- 
sion in Wallace, and leave philologists of more 
experience to correct me if wrong ; for, unfortu- 
nately, at present my copy of Jamieson’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish Language is not 
available as a reference. A. S. A. 

Richmond. 

MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON. 

I have before me a pamphlet, an extract from 
which will, I think, be acceptable to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” The title is :-— 

“The Dispute between Mademoiselle Clairon, a cele- 
brated Actress at Paris, and the Fathers of the Church, 
occasioned by the Excommunication denounced in France 
against all besmatle Writers, Actors, Singers, Dancers, 


&c., with the reasons for and against that Excommuni- 
cation in an argument between the Abbé Grizel, on the 
side of the Church, and the Intendant des Menus, or 
Master of the King’s Revels, in defence of the Comedians, 
said to be written by M. de Voltaire. Printed and pub- 
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lished at Paris, and condemned to be burnt in the Place 
de Greve by the common hangman. Translated from the 
French, The Reader will not wonder that the Church 
of Rome should condemn a Book to the flames that so 
boldly exposes the arts and tyranny of Popery. Lon- 
don, Printed for J. Dodsley in Pall Mall; J. Almond in 
Piccadilly ; T. Davies in Russel Street, Covent Garden; 
and J. Wilkie in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1768.” 

Extract from Preface :— 

“The Roman Martyrology gives us an account of 
Ardalio, a Stage Player and Author, who was a Saint 
and Martyr. The account they give of him is this. 

“* Before his conversion, he wrote a piece in ridicule of 
Christianity, wherein he himself acted the part of a new- 
made Christian, and was baptized by one of his brother 
actors on the stage with the same words, manner, and 
form that the primitive Christians then made use of. 

** They tell you that when they began to baptize him, 
loud peals of thunder shook the theatre, and his mock 
baptism became a real one; that he instantly quitted the 
stage, turned Christian, and like another Paul, from 
being a persecutor preached with great fervency the 
Gospel of Christ, and was at last crowned with wartyr- 
dom. 

** Casimir celebrates this saint in one of his epigrams 
in the following manner. 

‘In Sanctum Ardalionem, qui ex mimo Christianus 
factus Martyrium passus est. 

** Ardalio sacros deridet carmine ritus, 

Festaque non zequa voce theatra quatit. 

Audiit Omnipotens ; ‘ Non est opus,’ inquit, ‘ hiuleo 

Fulmine; tam facilem gratia vince virum.’ 

Deserit illa polos, et deserit iste theatrum, 

Et tereti sacrum volvit in ense caput. 

Sic—Sic, inquit, abit nostrz comeedia vite ; 

Terra vale, Colum plaude, Tyranne feri. 

“Casimir, Epigramma 100. 
“Thus Englished by Dr. Watts. 

“ On Saint Ardalio, who from a Stage Player became a 

Christian, and suffered Martyrdom. 
ae 
** Ardalio jeers, and in his comic strains 

The mysteries of our bleeding God prophanes, 

While his loud laughter shakes the painted scenes. 
» 


Heaven heard, and straight around the smoking throne 
The kindling lightning in thick flashes shone, 
And vengeful thunder murmured to be gone. 

2 

o. 
Mercy stood near, and with a smiling brow 
Calm'd the loud thunder ; ‘ there ’s no need of you, 
Grace shall descend, and this weak man subdue.’ 


Grace leaves the skies, and he the stage forsakes: 
He bows his head down to the martyring axe, 
And, as he bows, his gentle farewell takes. 


So goes the comedy of life aw ay; 
Vain Earth adieu, Heaven will applaud to-day ; 
Strike courteous Tyrant, and conclude the play. 
Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems, p. 105.” 
This story has been accepted, and often quoted by 
divines, as authentic. Hersert RanpDOoupn. 





Tae Apvocares’ Lisrary, Epivsurcn.—At 
this time, when this great library of the north has 
been in some jeopardy, probably many of your 
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readers will take an interest in knowing somethi 
about the progress of the printing of the catalogue, 
which has now been going on since 1863, and is 
printed up to the word “ Homem,” forming three 
large quarto volumes in double columns. 

It was projected and the printing commenced 
by the late learned librarian, your correspondent, 
Mr. Halkett. He edited it as far as page 104 
of the second volume. Mr. Halkett gave full, or 
nearly full, title-pages—that is, what is generally 
understood as such, namely, printing the title up 
to the author’s name ; and he also, when possible 
—and how often it was possible his catalogue 
attests—gave short biographical notices of the 
authors, a most useful plan. At his death the 
Curators of the library resolved to alter to some 
extent the plan on which the catalogue had been 
commenced, in order to hasten its publication, 
and with this view the combination of Library 
Catalogue and Biographical Dictionary was ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Halkett had 
taken several years over his volume, and at the 
same rate could never have hoped to live to see 
it completed on such a vast plan, even if he had 
begun as a young man. 

The loss of the biographical notices 
much to be regretted as the determination, arrived 
at, I believe, only after the usual “battle of the 
catalogues,” to abbreviate the title-pages. Never- 
theless, with omissions and suppressions, we have 
still such a catalogue as has not before been 
printed of any library of such magnitude, and one 
which librarians of small libraries may find of the 
greatest use. 

A distinguishing feature is the large number of 
anonymous works whose authors’ names are given, 
anonymous (I use the word in its general significa- 
tion to include pseudonymous) books, as your 
columns fully attest, being a subject to which 
Mr. Halkett devoted his intermittent attention 
for upwards of twenty years. Mr. Jamieson, his 
successor, continuing in» the same path, has an- 
nounced the publication of Mr. Halkett’s work 
on anonymous and pseudonymous authors. 

I look forward to the perusal of future volumes 
of the Advocates’ Catalogue with a lively interest, 
and wish Mr. Jamieson every in his 
arduous task. OxupHar Hamst. 


Is not so 
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ORIGIN OF THE Worp “CHromos” ror CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS.—As the origin of popular names, 
such as “telegram,” “ gaselier,’ &ec., has been 
recorded in these much-consulted pages, it would, 
I think, be well to make a note of the origin of the 
familiar word “chromos.” It is extracted from 
The Printing Times and Lithographer for January 
15, 1875, in an article on “Louis Prang, the 
American Chromo-lithographer,” who was born at 
Breslau, March 12, 1827. After an interesting 
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account of his artistic career on the Continent, and 
his settlement in New York in 1850, his bio- 
grapher records that in 1865 he issued “ the first 
reproductions of oil-paintings,” two American 
landscapes after Bricher, which were not successful. 
A picture of Chickens, after Tait, was “a palpable 
hit,” and “opened the market for the million of 
chromos since then printed in America or imported 
from Europe ” :— 

“ Mr. Prang was the first to apply to his publications 
the designation of ‘ chromos,’ being an abbreviation of 
the rather long word ‘chromolithographs,’ and the 
rapidity with which this word became popular is an 
evidence of the hold which his productions had upon the 
public. Being primarily intended to designate only his 
own issues, and to serve as a distinguishing title of their 
excellence, by which they were to be selected imme- 
diately from the mass of ordinary pictures, other pub- 
lishers made haste to adopt the same title, and thus the 
word came to be looked upon as a sort of trade-mark, 
whose honourable character was expected to float even 
things which did not bear that character themselves. 
Observing this turn of affairs, Mr. Prang now called his 
productions ‘ Prang’s American Chromos’ and continues 
up to this time to issue them under that title. As these 
* American Chromos ’ were soon sought after, Mr. Prang 
has undoubtedly helped to create respect for American 
art generally among the people of Europe, for without 
his efforts very little would have been known of it in the 
Old World. Indeed, but a few years ago the idea of im- 
porting objects of art from America would have been 
laughed at.” 

Curusert Bebe. 


Compassion ror AnimaLts.—In Chambers’s 
Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 193, the following occurs : 

“People in the seventeenth century concerned them- 
selves little or nothing with animal suffering. Boyle, a 
good Christian, records experiments with animals in the 
air-pump with a coolness which makes us shudder. The 
Puritans objected to bull- and bear- baiting, not, as Lord 
Macaulay observes, in pity for bull or bear, but in 
aversion and envy at the pleasure of the spectators. 
Strange as it may seem, compassion for animals is a 
virtue, the coming in of which may be remembered by 
living men.” 

Can any one point out passages in authors of 
the seventeenth century and earlier in which the 
duty of kindness to animals is insisted on? Many 
of your readers will remember the lines in the 
Canterbur'y Tales in which Chaucer describes the 
love of his good Prioress for her dogs : 

“ Of smalé houndés had she that she fed 

With roasted flesh and milk and wastel-bread, 
But sore she wept if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smot it with a yardé smart; 

And all was conscience and tender heart.” 

In the eighteenth century, more than one writer 
understood that man owed a duty to the animal 
creation. Cowper’s humanity and detestation of 
cruelty are well known. Burns has also left 
behind a protest against wanton sport in his lines 
on seeing a wounded hare limp by ; and good old 
Johnson, in his Idler, No. 17, has recorded his 
indignation at the atrocities practised by scientific, 
or would-be scientific, men on dogs and other 


animals, Indeed, the practices he alludes to are 
so shocking that it is no exaggeration to say, as 
Mr. Greorce R. Jesse does, that they are far 
beyond anything ever perpetrated by Torquemada. 
I would fain believe with the writer in Cham- 
bers that we are a more compassionate generation 
than our forefathers, and perhaps on the whole we 
are ; but we cannot boast ourselves much on this 
point so long as we read of the horrors daily 
practised in physiological laboratories by “ un- 
merciful doctors,” on unhappy dogs, cats, and 
guinea-pigs. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


IzAac Watton AND Joun Cnatkaiii.—In 
Messrs. Ellis & White’s current catalogue, a volume 
of no small bibliographical interest occurs fer sale, 
being a presentation copy of the first collected 
edition of Walton’s Lives (1670), with the author’s 
autograph inscription, “ For my brother Chalkill ; 
Iz. Wa.” 

This is assuredly a convincing preof that 
Walton’s friendship with Chalkhill is no myth, 
and also tends to strengthen the belief that he 
really did edit the pastoral poem, Thealma and 
Clearchus (1683), for his friend. Previous to the 
discovery by Archdeacon Nares of Chalkhill’s 
monument in Winchester Cathedral (originally 
noticed by T. Warton in his History of Winchester, 

773), the very existence of Chalkhill was ques- 
tioned, not by Dr. Zouch, it is true, but by later 
writers, notably by Mr. Singer, in his reprint of 
the poem in 1820, Mr. Baldwyn, the bookseller, 
who wrote the article in the Retrospective Review, 
as well as a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1823. 

There yet remains a difficulty to unravel, in the 
fact that Walton styles the author of Thealma and 
Clearchus “ an acquaintant and friend of Edmund 
Spenser.” Now, unless the father of Walton’s 
friend wrote the poem, the intimacy with Spenser 
would have been simply impossible, seeing that 
Spenser died one year after Chalkhills birth. 
This unaccountable assertion led William Oldys, 
in his reputed anonymous collection of early 
English poetry, the Muse’s Tabrary, 1737, to 
accept him as a friend of Spenser; also Joseph 
Ritson to place him amongst the poets of the 
sixteenth century in his Bibliographia Poetiea, 
1802. Cu. Evxin Maruews, 

Codford St. Mary. 


O.tp Joxrs.—In moving the second reading of 
the Burials’ Bill, Mr. Osborne Morgan said :— 

“ He should be loath to believe that it arose from the 
unfortunate feeling of exclusiveness which induced our 
English bishops to grudge the title of ‘reverend’ to a 
Wesleyan, and an English vicar to build a wall in his 
cemetery to separate the bodies of the nonconformists 
from the bodies of Churchmen, with a feeling about as 
reasonable as that of the widow who, in Oliver Gold- 
smith’s well-known story, objected to the corpse of a 
man who died of small-pox being laid beside the remains 
of her unvaccinated husband.” 
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I do not remember the story as Goldsmith’s ; 
and if it is in his works I shall be obliged by a 
reference. Certainly it is not in this form, as 
Goldsmith died in 1774, and Jenner did not 
observe the facts which suggested vaccination till 
1776. 

I read the story in some magazine, the name of 
which I cannot remember, about the year 1825. 
It was in the style of Peter Pindar. A non- 
conformist farmer asks the squire’s interference 
with the rector to prevent the burial of «a Papist 
in a grave adjoining to his father’s :— 

«To bury him they bent are 

Close to my father, sir, a stanch dissenter; — 

And how d’ ye think his bones could rest beside one 

When during life he never could abide one!’ 

The squire was puzzled, but he thought it best 

To parry the proposal with a jest. 

‘ The rector knows the law, and you will see 

Worse than to you he has behaved to me ; 

For you must know, a child, his joy and pride, 

Took the small-pox, and t’ other day it died, 

And he has buried it beside my wif 

Who never had the small-pox in her life.’” 





The above is substantially correct, but, quoting 
from memory, I cannot answer for every word. 
FirzHoPkKINs. 
Garrick Club. 


Captain Boyton’s FLoatinc-Dress.—The idea 
of floating on the water in an inflated dress does 
not appear to be altogether novel, as I find in 
Luke Hebert’s The Register of Arts and Journal 
of Patent Inventions, N.S. ili. 113-14 (1829), an 
account of “ Hancock’s Aquatic Dress for Walking 
Across Deep Rivers,” in a letter to the editor 
signed “‘ Thomas Hancock, London, December 23, 
1828.” In this instance the dress, which enveloped 
the lower quarters and reached to the waist, seems 
to have been constructed and inflated somewhat 
similarly to that used by Captain Boyton. The 
account given is very curious, and is illustrated by 
a woodcut representing a person crossing a river 
in an upright position, and wearing the peculiar 


dress. Gero. C, BoaseE. 
[See ante, p. 304.] 
CHARLES DICKENS AND THE LATE Mr. Teac. 


—Among the admirers of the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens there are some who would like to know 
still more, however trifling, about him, and for 
this reason I beg to send you a copy of a letter,* 
addressed to the late Mr. Thomas Tegg, upon the 
subject of Mr. Dickens writing a work for him 
entitled, Ne rgeant Be ll and h is Raree Show. 

I may mention that the late Mr. Tegg was 
induced to communicate with Mr. Dickens upon 
my suggestion, after reading his admirable articles 
in the Evening Chronicle. 





* The original is in the possession of the writer of 
this communication. 





15, Farnivals Inn, 
“* Wednesday Morning. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have made the nearest calculation in 
my power of the length of the little work you speak of: 
and guiding my own demand by the nature of the 
arrangements I am in the habit of making with other 
booksellers, I could not agree to do it for less thana 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

“‘T am not aware what the profit is upon this descrip- 
tion of Book, or whether it would, or would not, justify 
you in such an outlay. If it would, I should be prepared 
to produce the whole by Christmas—the sale at that 
time of year, I apprehend, would be important 

* For many reasons I should agree with you, in not 
wishing the name of ‘ Boz’ to be appended to the work. 

“TI shall be happy to receive your answer before I 
leave town, which will most probably be on Wednesday 
next. B 

“Tam, Dear Sir, 
“Your very obed' Servant, 
“CHARLES DICcKENs., 

‘Thomas Tegg, Esq.” 

The terms were agreed upon, and accepted, but 
for some reason it fell through. 

Wituiam Teae. 


Venvus.—About May, 1868, the planet Venus 
was for some time so bright as to be seen in broad 
daylight, and mistaken by many for a comet. It 
would be a curious coincidence if Venus was in a 
like position in the 4th Consulate of Honorius, 
A.D. 398. 

** Visa etiam medio, populis mirantibus, audax 

Stella die, dubitanda nihil, nec crine retuso 
Languida, sed quantus numeratur nocte Boites. 
Emicuitque plagis alieni temporis hospes 
Ignis, et agnosci potuit, cum Luna lateret.” 
De Ill Consulatu Honoriti, l. 184. 
S. TZ. Fe 

Drixkine Customs.—In old Commoners, Win- 
chester, when a boy drank out of the common 
joram the one who wished to follow his example 
said “ Pledge you.” In some companies to this 
day the drinker says “ Emmanuel” (as once men 
commended their souls in times of danger by a foul 
stab), and the one opposite replies “ Pax vobiscum,” 
as if to assure him that all is safe. 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Cartan Burtrox.— Will you allow me to 
express a hope, through the medium of your 
columns, that some correspondent learned in 
genealogy will be kind and courteous enough to 
help me through a difficulty, by throwing some 
light upon the subject of this note? I need hardly 


observe how interesting a page of history it would 
open up, a page totally unknown to the world at large. 
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I am preparing the biography of my husband, 
Captain Burton, a work which will be left to appear 
after we are dead and gone, and in sorting the 
materials to tell his origin and parentage, I have 
come across two strange documents, preserved in 
his family, concerning which nobody can give me 
ap atom of information, the want of which makes 
agap in my work. I will give them to you word 
for word. The first is entitled, “A Pedigree of 
the Young family, showing their descent from 
Louis 14" of France.” It is in the possession of 
Mrs. Drought, of Banagher, and it runs thus :— 

« Louis the 14" of France took the beautiful Countess 
of Montmorency (s/c) from her husband, and shut him 
up ina fortress. After the death of (her husband) the 
Constable de Montmorency, Louis married the Countess. 
She had a son called Louis le Jeune, who likewise married 
and had a son, but disgusted with the licentiousness of 
his Father’s Court, sent his infant son over to England 
with a friend, Lady Primrose, who brought him up. 
This Lady Primrose’s maiden name was Drellincourt (sic), 
and the baby was named Drellincourt, after his God- 
father and Guardian, Dean Drellincourt (of Armagh), 
who was father of Lady Primrose. He grew up and was 
known as Drellincourt Young. He married and became 
the father of Hercules Drellincourt Young, and also of 
Miss (Sarah) Young, who married Dr. John Campbell, 
LL.D., Vicar General of Tuam (0). 1772). Sarah Young’s 
brother, the above mentioned Hercules Young, had a son 
George, a merchant in Dublin, who had some french 
deeds and various documents which proved his right to 
property in France.” 

Of this paper I may remark, that history repre- 
sents Louis XIV. as having married Madame de 
Maintenon in A.p. 1685, and as having left her 
a widow for the second time. 

My interest in the above paper is very clear. 


The above-named Dr. John Campbell, by his mar- | 


riage with Miss Sarah Young, had a daughter, 
named Maria Margaretta Campbell, who was mar- 
ried to my husband’s grandfather, the Rev. Edward 
Burton, Rector of Tuam, in Galway, who, with his 
brother, the Bishop (Burton) of Tuam, were the 
first of their branch of the family to settle in 
Ireland. They were two of the Burtons of Barker 
Hill, near Shap, in Westmoreland, and they own a 
common ancestor with Sir Charles Burton, of co. 
Carlow, and the Burtons of Northamptonshire. 
The Rev. Edward Burton, Rector of Tuam, in 
Galway, by his marriage with Maria Margaretta 
Campbell, had a son, who was my husband’s father, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Netterville Burton, of the 36th 
Regiment, who married one of three co-heiresses, 
known as the Beckwith Bakers, a good family of 
Nottinghamshire, and descended, on their mother’s 
side, from the Scotch Macgregors, and of this 
marriage resulted Richard Burton. 

The Dr. John Campbell above alluded to as 
having married Miss Sarah Young was a member 
of the Argyll family, and a first cousin of the 
“three beautiful Gunnings,” and was my husband’s 
great- grandfather ; whilst Sarah Young, . his 
wife, was related to the Montmorencys and the 


Drellincourts, French Huguenots of the time of 
Louis XIV. 

The second document is in the form of a letter, 
now in the possession of Major W. Grogan Graves, 
82nd Regiment, Cloghan Castle, Banagher, King’s 
County, addressed to Dr. Robert Graves, F.R.S., 
father of Major Graves, and signed J. W. Burton. 

“Louis Le Jeune, alias Louis Young, was son of 
Louis 14 of France. His mother was, I understand, 
one of the Montmorency family. She was not a willing 
mistress to Louis 14; a base advantage was taken of 
her, and her husband (then High Constable of France), 
for remonstrating with the King, was thrown into prison 
and loaded with chains. In a paroxysm of rage at being 
so unjustly and tyrannically treated, he made a violent 
attempt to burst his manac'es, burst a blood-vessel, and 
expired. Louis Le Jeune, or the Young Louis, or !«uis 
Young of Dublin, adopted the religion of his mother, 
who was a Huguenot, and took Holy Orders in Dublin. 
He was sent out of Paris when an infant at night, in a 
basket of flowers, upon the occasion of the Edict of 
Nantes (Oct. 22, 1655). He was respectably educated 
and maintained in Dublin, from funds furnished by his 
father or mother, and after he had taken orders he was 
recommended by the Court of France to the notice of 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who eventually 
proposed giving him a Bishoprick. In the act of dressing 
to go to the Castle, to return thanks for His Excellency’s 
kindness, he was attacked with apoplexy and died. 
Louis (Drellincourt ?) Young was, I think, married to 
Lady Primrose of the Rosebery family (!). He was 
father to my (J. W. Burton’s) grandmother, and your 
(Dr. R. Graves) great-grandmother Sarah Campbell, and 
to Hercules Young of Carrick-on-Suir, who left various 
legacies to different members of the family, and amongst 
the rest to your brother Hercules Graves, who was called 
after him.” 

I do not like this letter so well as the first docu- 
ment. They are evidently two editions of the 
same story, but the letter omits one generation 
(Drellincourt Young), and makes Louis Le Jeune 
father, instead of grandfather, to Mrs. (Sarah) 
Campbell, whose daughter, Maria Margaretta, 
married my husband’s grandfather, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Burton, Rector of Tuam (0b. 1794), who lies 
buried near the cathedral in that town. Has any- 
body ever heard of these circumstances before ? 
These papers affect a host of families in Ireland ; 
Campbells, Nettervilles, Droughts, Graves, Bur- 
tons, Plunketts, and Trimlestons, and a great 
many more. I should be truly obliged if you 
would allow me to conclude the subject in a second 
letter ; and I shall be much pleased if it attracts 
the attention of some correspondent learned in 
genealogy and history, who can help me through 
this matter, which disturbs my work. 

IsABEL Burton. 
14, Montagu Place, Montagu Square. 


TriaAL oF Henry Watrotr, 8.J.—In the 
Historia Particular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra, 
by Diego de Yepez, Bishop of Taragona, 4to. 
Madrid, 1599, the author, when giving an account 
of the trial of Henry Walpole (which took place 
on the 3/13 April, 1595), asserts that three judges 
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were appointed to try the cause, “ que se Ilamanan 
Beamonte, Hillardo, y Elvino ” p- 697). In 
the next page he speaks of “los Jueres y 
Assessores.” Now there is no difficulty about 
“ Beamonte” ; he is certainly Francis Beaumont, 
father of the great dramatist, who was appointed a 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Jan., 1592/3 (Dug- 
dale’s Orig. Jurid.). There is almost as little 
doubt about “Elvino.” He can hardly have been 
any other than Matthew Ewens constituted one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, 1 Feb., 1594/5. 
But who is “ Hillardo,” or “ Hallardus,” as he 
appears in a MS. account of the trial, penes me ? 
Dugdale names one “John Heyle” as raised to 
the degree of the coif, 29 Nov., 36° Eliz., and 
with him John Saville and others. It is clear 
that “ Hillardo,” whoever he was, was not a mere 
cypher, for he made himself conspicuous at the 
trial by his gratuitous brutality to the accused, 
insomuch that Mr. Justice Beaumont had to 
restrain his violence. Furthermore, it appears that 
there were three members of the bar retained for 
the prosecution, the prisoner, of course, being 
allowed no counsel to defend him. These barristers 
are described as “ letrados del Consejo de la Reyna, 
que fueron el abogado, el solicitador, y el fiscal.” 
Making all due allowances for the ignorance of our 
legal forms and legal phraseology—an ignorance, I 
may remark, which may have been more excusable 
but can hardly have been more flagrant than my 
own—I assume that Yepez meant to say that the 
“ Attorney-General” [el abogado] and the “Solici- 
tor-General ” [ie l solic itador | were retained upon the 
trial, and another functionary whose title I am 
unable to explain, and whom Yepez designates as 
“el fiscal.” But he goes on to particularize “el 
abogado” as “llamado Sabelo.” So too my MS. 
calls him “Sabelus advocatus regius.” and adds 
that he made an alarmingly long speech of the 
ordinary type on such occasions. Now it is quite 
certain that Sir John Saville was not either 
Attorney or Solicitor General at any time ; Coke 
was Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-General- 
ship appears to have been in abeyance. The trial 
of Henry Walpole was evidently one of very much 
more considerable importance than history, so far, 
has believed it to be ; and the queries I should be 
grateful to any of your legal antiquaries if they 
can reply to are these :—({1.) What records of the 
Assizes at York in April, 1595, still exist, and 
where are they to be found? (2.) Was it usual 
to join with Judges engaged in trying a prisoner 
for Treason an assessor or assessors below the rank 
of Judge? (3.) Who may “ Hillardo” be identi- 
fied with, and in what capacity is it probable that 
he appeared in Court? (4.) By whom would 
the prosecution be conducted, and what would be 
the nature of the brief entrusted to Sir John, or 
rather Serjeant, Saville and his juniors ? 
Avcustus Jessorr, D.D. 





“Upon A FLY THAT FLEW INTO A Lapy’s 
EYE, AND THERE LAY BURIED IN A Trar.”—I 
have lighted accidentally upon the lines below in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1817, Part IL. 
p. 160, quoted there as “From an old Author— 
Qu. Who?” (the query being the editor’s). 

[hey strike me as curious from the similarity, 
not only of subject, but of thought and image, to 
the poem attributed to Milton on a fly buried in 
amber, the recent discovery of which led to so 
much discussion. I remember that the fly’s amber 
tomb is there described as one which any one 

‘would prefer 
To Cleopatra's sepulchre.” 

This is identical with the lines in the other 

poem beginning “¢ Yh! had the fair Aigyptian 

» 2. ai } . 
queen, Wc. The metre also is the same, and the 
general coincidence remarkable. Can any of your 
correspondents throw light upon the authorship ?— 

“ Poor envious soul! what couldst thou see 

In that bright orb of purity! 

That active globe! that twinkling sphere 

Of beauty, to be meddling there 

Or didst thou foolishly mistake 

The glowing morn in that day-break ? 

Or was’t thy pride to mount so high 

Only to kiss the Sun, and die? 

Or didst thou think to rival all 

Don Phaéton and his great fall ! 

And in a richer sea of brine 

Drown Icarus again in thine? 

’Twas bravely aimed, and, which is more, 

Th’ hast sunk the fable o’er and o’er. 

For in this single death of thee 

Th’ hast bankrupt all Antiquity. 

Oh ! had the fair Zgyptian Queen 

Thy glorious monument outseen, 

How had she spar’d what Time forbids, 

The needless tott’ring Pyramids ! 

And in an emulative chafe 

Have begged thy shrine her epitaph ! 

Where, when her aged marble must 

Resign her honour to the dust, 

Thou might’st have canonized her 

Deceased Time’s Executor 

To rip up all the Western bed 

Of spices where Sol lays his head, 

To squeeze the Phoenix and her nest 

In one perfume that may write best, 

Then blend the gallery of the skies 

With her seraglio of eyes, 

T’ embalm a name, and raise a tomb 

The miracle of all to come, 

Then, then compare it; Here’s a gem 

A pearl must shame and pity them. 

An amber drop, distilled by 

The sparkling limbeck of an eye, 

Shall dazzle all the short essays 

Of rubbish worth and shallow praise. 

We strive not then to prize that tear, 

Since we have nought to poise it here. 

The world’s too light. Hence, hence, we cry, 

The world, the world ’s not worth a fly.” 

James CrowDy. 


“ Sur rosA.”—In Baedeker’s Northern Germany, 
describing the Rathskeller at Bremen, which con- 
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tains Rhine and Moselle wines exclusively, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“The oldest casks are the ‘ Rose’ (dating from 1624), 
and the ‘Twelve Apostles,’ which are kept in another 
part of the cellar, and are shown to the curious. The 
* Rose’ derives its name from a large rose painted on the 
ceiling, beneath which the magistrates are said in ancient 
times to have held their. most important sessions, such 
deliberations being kept profoundly secret.” 


Is this the origin of the term “ sub rosi ”? 
J. N. B. 


v. 15, 64; vi. 29, should be 


it 


..” 8". iv. 453; 


[“N.& Q 
consulted. } 

TRAVELS OF JosEPpHUS INDUS; OR, THE INDIAN 
JOSEPH.— 

“La plus ancienne de ces collections de Voyages est 
celle qui porte le titre de Collectio Grynzea-Hervagiana ; 
on la nomme ainsi, parce qu’ayant été formée par Jean 
Heteirs, chanoine 4 Strasbourg, ce fut Hervag, qui la fit 
imprimer 4 Bale, et qu'elle a été soignée par Simon 
Grynée. Basle, 1532, Fol.”—Bibliotheque Universelle 
des Voyages, par G. Boucher de la Richarderie, vol. i. 
p. 55, Paris, 1808. 

Gryneus, the friend of Luther, Melancthon, and 
Erasmus, was an excellent scholar, who visited Eng- 
land, with strong recommendation to Sir Thomas 
More and others, in 1531, and died of the plague at 
Basle in 1541. What accounts are given in the 


work above mentioned, or elsewhere, regarding | 
| 


the birthplace and parentage of the Indian Joseph, 
who came to Europe with his brother Matthias, 
passengers on board the Portuguese ship com- 
manded by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, which sailed 
from Cochin in December, 1500; and do they 
throw any light upon the burning of the Sarpas, 
or heretics, at Harihara, during the solar eclipse, 
April 6-7, 1521 ? * E. 
Star Cross, near Exeter. 


THE Stock ExcHance.—In 
History of Exchange Alley, 
written in 1762, we find “scrip,” “bulls and 
bears,” “lame duck,” &c. Is there any earlier 
instance of their occurrence ? SPERIEND. 


“Rosin Hoop’s Pennieworrns.” — Weever 
mentions this in his Funeral Monuments. Did 
this saying originate from what is reported of 
Robin Hood, i.¢., that he stole his wares, and sold 
them for less than their real value ? 


W. WInTERs. 


Tue Linpsays or Crawrorp.—When, and 
why, did the Lindsays of Crawford (now Earls of 
Crawford and Balcarres) substitute an “ ostrich” 
for their ancient crest, a “swan’s neck issuing from 
a coronet ” ? 

There would appear to be valid reasons in 
favour of their retaining the old crest, as the 


Tre SLANG oF 
George Stevens’s 


* Castaneda, Faria y Souza, Osorius ; Kerr’s Voyages, 


vol. ii.’ pp. 421-7 ; Hough’s Christianity in India, vol. i. 
p- 158. 





Norman family of “De Joény,” from whom the 
Lindsays claim descent, are specially described in 
old chronicles as “ Knights of the Swan”; and in 
Laing’s Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals the 
swan’s neck is invariably stated to be the crest of 
the Earls of Crawford of old, and also of the sub- 
sequent representatives of the family, the Lindsays 
of Edzell. The “ostrich” must therefore be, com- 
paratively, a modern innovation. 

Perhaps Ancio-Scorus, or any of your cor- 
respondents who are versed in Scottish heraldry, 
can throw some light on this subject. Cyanus. 


“Essay on Woman.”—Should any reader of 
“N. & Q.” possess a copy of the first print of this 
work, one of the copies struck off at Wilkes’s own 
printing-press, I should feel much obliged by 
being allowed to inspect it. Any reprint or 
spurious version (and there exist several) of the 
Essay would also be interesting to me. 


mo & 


Fietp-MarsHat Wapbe died in 1748, aged 
seventy-five. Where can I see his full pedigree 
(showing also his descendants), coat of arms, crest, 
and motto? A General (?) Wade (who, I am in- 
formed, was a son of the Marshal) married Miss 
Helen or Ellen Cartwright ; but when and where, 
and who were her parents? She lived to be about 
ninety, and during the latter part of her life re- 
sided with a daughter in Percy Street (?), Tottenham 
Court Road ; but at what number in that street, 
and when and where did she die, and where was 
she buried ? CHarRLEs Mason. 

Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


P. X. J. U.—What is the meaning of these 
letters, now used after the signature of officials of 
the body calling itself “The Order of the Temple 
and of St. John of Jerusalem ” ? 

Cuas. J. Bureess. 

“Vir spurius.”—Why is Goliath so termed in 
the Vulgate, 1 Sam. xvii. 4? Our version has 
champion, which seems to be the nearest to the 
Hebrew ; the LXX. has aner dunatos. 

E. L. BLEenKINsopr. 

Perrarca.—I believe there is a fine passage in 
praise of books by Petrarca ; will some one kindly 
quote it? Cu. Ex. Ma. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Macuin’s “SHAKESPEARE GALLERY.” — How 
many engravings comprise this work, published 
the latter end of last century? are they considered 
rare? and how many of them are by Bartolozzi? 
Also, do the other engravers that were employed 
thereon rank high? I shall be glad of any infor- 
mation on the subject. I have nineteen engravings, 
but only one of them, which appears to me—a 
novice—inferior to the others, is by Bartolozzi. 

Scorry. 
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TecunoLoeicaAL Dictionarres.—I should be 
glad if any reader could tell me where to find 
trustworthy dictionaries of words used in the 
various useful arts, manufactures, trades, com- 
merce, &c. J. 8. K. 


Sir Pair Fraycis.—What were his armorial 
bearings, and where can any detailed account of 
his family be found ? A. E. L. L. 


’ 


“Crevatier Du Hettey”: “ THe AFrair or 
tHe Wasnsvuy.”— Will any one direct me to 
particulars of the “Chevalier Michel Descazeaux 
Du Helley,” a “ French poet” and prisoner in the 
Fleet, who died March 16, 1775, and whose por- 
trait was published and republished more than 
once ! 

Perhaps some one can enlighten me as to the 
meaning of a reference to “The Affair of the 
Washbull,” c. 1748. It is a political matter, con- 
temporary, if not connected, with the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 0. 


A Bust or Napoweon I. py Canova was sold 
at Christie’s among the effects of Louis Napoleon 
somewhere about 1840. It was purchased at a 
high price by Mr. Farrer, possibly on commission. 
The marble has never since passed through Christie 
& Manson’s hands. Can any of your readers tell 
me what has become of it? A very beautiful bust 
by Canova has lately come into my possession, 
which I think likely to be the one in question. 

J. C. J. 


Replies. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS ON PILGRIMS, 
(5™ S. ii. 446 ; iii. 91, 169.) 

Iam astonished to find Mr. Biunt endorsing 
such a statement as this: “ It is equally clear that 
St. Peter approved of pilgrimages, for he beseeches 
his Christian friends as ‘strangers and pilgrims’ 
(1 Peter ii. 11).”* 

Had Mr. Biunrt turned to the passage in the 
Greek Testament, he would have found that the 
words “strangers and pilgrims” are, in the ori- 
ginal, TapolKous and Taper .O7 OVS, words neve v. 
as I believe, used of pilgrimages in the sense which 
he contends for. Of mapoixca, Suidas says: “‘H 
rapovoa (wr ”—the present life ; of raperidnpos, 
“6 Bios }pav raperwWypia”—our life is a sojourn- 
ing. As to the difference in the shades of meaning, 
mapoikos seems to be a person who lives in a 
foreign land without the possession of civil rights, 
an alien, so to speak,—very like the Latin 
inquilinus ; raperidnpos, one who is in a country 





* With this compare chap. i. v. 1: “é«Xexroic 


maperwipor diacmopag Mévrov, Tadariag,” «.7.X. 
—to the elect strangers of Pontus, Galatia, &c.—to 
which, no doubt, the Apostle is here referring. 





but for a short time,—a mere sojourner in, or 
traveller through it. 

The latter, rendered in the Authorized Version 
pilgrim, is used by secular writers with just the 
force above stated. In Mare. Antonin., ii. 17, 

e oe. , , s , > ‘I , 
we have, “6 de Bios roAenos Kat £évov eT Lonpia” 
—life is a warfare, and the sojourning of a stranger. 
In Eschin. Socrat. Asxioch. 8, , e. Taperonpia 
ris éotw 6 Bios”—life is a kind of sojourning (or 
pilgrimage). 

On Tapo.kia,* in Ps. ly. 15, Theodoret says: 
‘ rapovoa (wn) Tapotkia €oriv’ év aut) yap 
Tapotkoupev, OV KaTotKOUpev ”—the present life 
is a journey (or pilgrimage), for we do not dwell, but 
sojourn in it.+ Tertullian, Apol. § 1, “ Scit (Religio 
Christiana) se peregrinam in terris agere,” &c,.— 
she (the Religion of Christ) knows that she is 
living a stranger upon earth, &c. Augustin., De 
Civ. Dei, 1, Preef., “inter impios peregrinatur ex 
fide vivens”—a stranger amongst the wicked, he 
lives by faith. In Hermas, Pastor, iii. 1, we have 
a similar sentiment : “ Scitis vos, Domini servos, 
in peregrinatione morari ?”—do ye know, that ye 
are the servants of God living in pilgrimage ? 

In Gen. xxiii. 4 the two words are found com- 
bined, as in 1 Pet. ii. 11, where Abraham says to 
the sons of Heth, “ I ama stranger and @ sojourner 
with you ; give me a possession of a burying-place 
with you,”—by which it cannot be supposed that 
Abraham meant to tell the sons of Heth that he 
was a man who “ went on pilgrimages,” and on 
that rested the ground of his request. 

Mr. Brunt is satisfied “that David himself 
went on pilgrimages,” and to support his view 
quotes Pss. cxix. 19 and xxxix. 12. St. Jerome is 
of a different opinion. On Ps. cxix. 19, he says: 
“Sic et Apostolus ait, dum sumus in corpore, 
peregrinamur & Domino. Peregrinum se in cor- 
pore positum Propheta dicit 4 Ccelesti frequentia” 
—Thus the Apostle says, whilst we are in the 
body we are absent from the Lord. The Prophet 
calls himself a pilgrim in the body separated from 
the company of the blessed. On Ps. xxxix. 12, 
he says: “Incolam atque peregrinum se dicit, 
sicut omnes sancti ; quia sicut et illi, dum erant im 
corpore, peregrinantur 4 Domino”—He calls him- 
self a sojourner and a pilgrim, as all the Saints 
were, because like them, whilst in the body, he 
was absent from the Lord. 

1 Chron. xxix. 15, which Mr. Biunt quotes to 
show that not only “David went on pilgrimages, 


‘ 


* St. Clement (Ep. ii., ad Corinth., 5) uses the word 
in the same sense: “Oey, adeAgoi, karadeiparrec 
tiv mapoKiay rov Kéopouv rovrou, Trowumowpev TO 
GiAnpa Tov KadécayTog pac”; and, in a few lines 
below, on ixtdnpia, “Kai yewworere, adedgoi, dre 
émiinpia iv ry Koopy Tour Tig TapKog TaUTNe 
pexpa tory Kai ddcyoxpdovtog.” = 

+ See his treatise, De Resurrectione Carnis, xiii. B 
“ peregrinamur a Domino quamdiu vivimus, &e. 
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but that the practice was a very ancient one—all 
his fathers were so before him,” Bishop Patrick, 
quite after the manner of St. Jerome and preceding 
writers, paraphrases thus: “ He acknowledges, 
that they were not proprietors of that good land 
wherein they dwelt, but only tenants, who held all 
they had of him, and that but for a very short 
term; after which they must leave all as their 
Fathers had done.” And that this is David’s 
meaning, the remaining part of the verse shows 
beyond a doubt. “Our days on earth are as a 
shadow, and there is none abiding.” Mr. Brunt 
lays great stress on the “ Bordeaux translation ” ; 
but as the only words in the passage quoted from 
it, which can give any support to his or Mr. Mac 
CaBeE’s view, are an tnterpolation, we are not 
bound to accept it as an authority. 

On Jacob’s words to Pharaoh, I appeal again to 
St. Jerome, who, in his comment on Ephes. ii. 1, 
writes: “ Dies Jacob modici dicuntur et pessimi, 
sive quod tempus vite istius per quod clausi 
tenemur in seculo, grave sit et laboriosum,” &c.— 
The days of Jacob are said to be few and evil, 
either because the time in which we are imprisoned 
in this life is painful and laborious, &c. Patrick’s 
paraphrase is: “ Pilgrimage. So good men are 
wont to call their life, though they never stir from 
their soil, looking upon it as a passage, not a 
settlement. But Jacob had good reason to call his 
life so more literally, having been tossed from 
place to place, ever since he went from his Father’s 
house into Mesopotamia, ana returned from thence 
to Canaan ; when he dwelt at Succoth ; and then 
at Shechem ; and after that removed to Bethel ; 
and so to Hebron unto his Father Isaac, and from 
whence he was now come into Egypt.” 

I think, then, we may take it as pretty clear 
that these two words, wherever they occur in the 
Old and New Testament, are plainly indicative 
of a state or condition, and not of any particular 
custom or practice, and are either to be understood 
literally of persons living as strangers in a foreign 
country, like Abraham and Jacob, or figuratively 
of man’s life here, as against, or in contrast with, 
his life hereafter. And if this be so, Mr. Biuyt 
has failed to prove his case, and consequently 
must not take it as an offence if, till better autho- 
rity be forthcoming, some, like myself, should 
scruple to give in their adhesion to such sweeping 
conclusions as, “This, at once, with Mr. Mac 
Cane’s testimony, settles the question of pilgrim- 
ages,” and that, “it is difficult to see how any one 
can have any literary doubt on the subject.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Before Mr. Mac Case accuses a correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” of being an enemy to his Church he 
ought to pause awhile. I presume that Mr. Mac 
Cane has heard of one John Chetwode Eustace, 
and, if so, perhaps is acquainted with the Classical 





Tour. Ifhe be ignorant of this learned work, I 
advise him to procure a copy, and to read what a 
good orthodox Catholic priest thinks of pilgrim- 
ages. LEinsideln, in Switzerland, has become so 
demoralized by its pilgrims, that the Government 
of the Catholic canton of Schwitz has requested 
the railway companies not to issue cheap tickets 
for the pilgrims. In future the pilgrims will have 
to pay the same as others do. For drunkenness 
and every imaginable evil, Einsideln has a most 
unenviable reputation. The same remark applies 
to Loretto, and other pilgrim-spots, that are more 
holiday excursion-places for the idle and dissolute. 
James Henry Dixon. 


Tue Svurrix -sTER IN Enouisn (5 §. iii. 321.) 
—See, on this suffix, Marsh’s Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Language, ed. Smith, 1862, pp. 207, 208, and 
the note at p. 217; Matzner’s Engl. Gram., i. 
434; Loth’s Engl. Gram., p. 309; Koch’s Engl. 
Gram., iii. 47 ; and Morris’s Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence, p. 89. The accounts given 
by Marsh and Koch are much more satisfactory, 
in my opinion, than that given by Dr. Brewer. 
The assertion that “-ster is not a female suffix at 
all, and never was”(!), argues a very slight ac- 
quaintance with our older literature. Granting 
that it was not exclusively so, and that, in the 
fourteenth century, the distinction between -er and 
-ster was not always well preserved, there are quite 
enough examples extant to show that the termina- 
tion was very often used as a feminine suffix, and 
that, too, by evident design. Several examples 
will be found at the references cited above, to 
which I add the following. Lye and Manning’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary gives the following ex- 
amples : “ Fithelere, fidicen,” as distinguished from 
“ fithelstre, fidicina” ; hearpere, a harper, as dis- 
tinguished from hearpestre, a female harper ; 
hoppere, a dancer; hoppestre, a female dancer ; 
sangere, a singer ; sangestre, a female singer ; 
seamestre, a sempster ; teppere, « male tapster ; 
teppestre, a female tapster ; webba, a male weaver ; 
webbestre, a female weaver. To some of these 
words references are given, and they may be found 
in Ailfric’s Glossary, printed at the end of Som- 
ner’s A.-S. Dictionary, and in another copy of the 
same, to be found in the Bodley MS. Junius 77 ; 
see also the MSS. of £lfric’s Glossary described 
by Wanley. Bosworth’s Dictionary also gives 
cennestre, genitrix ; crencestre, a female weaver ; 
leristre, a female teacher; myltestre, meretrix 
which occurs in the A.-S. version of Levit. xix. 
29 ; Gen. xxxviii. 15 ; and Matt. xxi. 31). Many 
more examples will be found in the books cited 
above. 

But, in order to establish the case, one example 
is quite sufficient. We find, then, in the A.-S 
version of the Gospels that the word witega occurs 
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repeatedly in the sense of prophet. 
Mark i. 2, have, 
witegan béc isaiam,”—as it is written in the book 
of the prophet Isaiah. But when it is intended to 
express the idea of prophetess instead of prophet, 
the feminine termination is duly added, as in St. 
Luke ii. 36,“ And anna wes witeqystre, fanueles 
dohtor,’—and Anna was a prophetess, the daughter 
of Phanuel. If Dr. Brewer is unacquainted with 
so elementary a book as our Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Scriptures, | think he may reasonably be 
expected to let English philology alone. 

Neither do I say this without good reason on 
other grounds. The notion of including 
like simply borrowed from the 


monastertum) amo! 


Thus, in St. 


we “Swa <dawriten is on bes 


} 


a word 

Latin 
gst the words ending in -ster is 
one of the most extraordinary blunders that ever 
appeared, and only equalled by the notion that 
there is such a word in 


minster 


Anglo-Saxon as min for 
a monk. We might as well include words like 
plaister, or disaster, or china-aster among the words 
that exhibit the termination -ster. I protest 
against such things as these. 


Water W. 


Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


SKEAT. 


Towards the close of his note on this suffix Dr. 
BREWER adduces mini 
striking 
properly speaking, 
therefore sh 


ster and magi-ster “as two 
wholly English” (are they, 

English at all?), “and 
ywing the force of the suffix in cognate 


words not 


languages ”—i. ¢., in Latin, I presume. 
Is there, I would ask, any h suffix as -sfer in 
the Latin language? -Tér is found, with the 


feminine -tra and the neuter -trum. 

“The suffix -tér,” says Professor B. H. Kennedy 
(in his Publ School L uti 59, xi. 
R. ©), “has two uses in Latin, both from one root, 
Sanskrit tar, Greek rop- (shown in répya, terminus, 
trames, in-tra-re, pene-tra-re, c.), yond, 
penetrate, attain. 

“ 





Grammar, § 


go be 


1.) It corresponds to the comparative suffix Sk. 
tara, Gr. repo-, used to express a relation between 
two : shown in the Gr. compar. -repos, L. -ter, 
magis-ter, minis-ter, mater-tera, &c. &c., and in 
adverbs. (2.) Like cré and bré, it denotes in 
Verbalia ‘ that which affects the action’ cul-ter, 
mulctra, aratrum, &c. ; in mon-s-trum s is euphoni- 
cally inserted.” With the Professor agree in sub- 
stance the late Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Roby, &c. 

As to the words in Dr. Brewer’s list—remem- 
bering that English is declared to be a sister 
language to Latin—I feel persuaded that the 
correct form of the suffix, in our mother tongue 
also, is -ter and not -ster. Perhaps some Early 
English scholar, more competent than I am, will 
furnish the readers of “ N. & Q.” with a note on 
this point. H. B. Purrtoy. 


“Gruesome” (5 §. iii. 288.)—This word in 
its present form belongs to the Danish element in 





| Teutonic stock. 





our language : Dan., gru, terror, dread ; grusom, 
cruel. In old Norse gréa or gré means a toad. 
In the Scottish dialect it has been employed in the 
form of qroue, qrousum, growsome, from the days 
of Barbour and Douglas : ' 
* He taks a swirlie, auld moss oak 
For some black grousome carlin.” 
Burns, Hallowe'en. 

wishes that men should be slaughtered 
Rob Roy. 

In English literature the word is not known. It is 
not found either in Cotgrave or Sherwood’s Diction- 
aries (seventeenth century), nor in Bailey, Johnson, 
Richardson, or Webster. Stratmann and Coleridge 
are equally innocent of it, nor can I meet with it 
in any of the medizval vocabularies issued of late 
years, 


At the 


** Sic grewsome 


like sheep.” 


ume time the radical 
‘ 1 


is common to the 
High Ger., graus, horror ; grausam, 
eruel; A.-S., grfre, terror ; dreadful ; 
are forms from the same root. Strange to say, 
neither Nares, Halliwell, nor Wedgwood has in- 
cluded the word. It is, of course, found in Jamie- 
son’s Neottish Dictionary. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


grislic, 


To qrue isa very old Seotch word, signifying to 
shudder with cold or fright. To grow was used, 
in this sense, early in the sixteenth century. The 
flesh is said to qruc when a cold sensation passes 
over the surface of the body—in fact, the expres- 
sion, the “flesh creeping,” has exactly the same 
meaning. Gruesome, %.¢., calculated to make the 
flesh creep (still in common use in Scotland), is 
used by Burns, “a grousome carlin” ; and by Sir 
Walter Scott, “If he hadna made use of profane 
oaths which made my flesh grue”—The Pirate; 
and “Sic grewsome wishes that men should be 
slaughtered like sheep” —Rob Roy. Grusom is 
Danish, meaning ghastly. Here is a choice of 
spelling. A. Fereussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Murr is recommended to consult Dr. 
Dict., v. groue, growe, grue and 
qro Sir W. Scott uses the word in Roh Roy, 
and Burns in “ Lines to John Rankin,” his “rough, 
rude, ready-witted Rankin” : 
“ Ae day as Death, that gruesome carl, 
Was driving to the tither warl,” &c. 
When the object is so horrible of aspect, ghastly, 
distasteful, or repulsive, as, acting on the senses, 
to cause shuddering or shivering of the flesh or 
body generally, that object is properly called ~ 
€ 


ore 


Dr. 
Jamieson’s S. 





sum. 


some. Dr. Jamieson will have the root to 

a al > 

Teut., grouw-en, Dan., gru-er, horrere. R. 
See Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleve land Dialect, 


sub voe. grue, Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English 
Etymology, sub voc. grow. There can be no 


doubt, from the corresponding words in other lan- 
guages, that gruesome is the correct spelling. 

















m, 
d, 
he 
ys 
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According to the glossary at the end of the Abbots- 
ford edition of the Waverley Novels, Scott spelt 
the word grewsome. He was, however, no autho- 
rity on matters of philology. He seems to have 
spelt grue, a shudder, both grue and grew. 
Maseut PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


This word is Scotch. I fancy that grewsome is 
a better spelling than greusome. It is in use at 
present. It is from the Gaelic garbh (pronounced 
garv), rough, harsh, ungentle, &. From garbh, 
with s prefixed, comes the Latin seribo. Alluding 
to these half-Celtic words in Scotch and English 
makes one think of the forthcoming work of Dr. 
Charles Mackay. Tuomas SrratTron, 


I have found growsome in an English-Danish 
dictionary which contains many words that 1 
never saw in any other place. It is translated 
gruelig, but it does not occur in the corresponding 
Danish-English volume. A. 8. 


Rep Lion Sevare (5" §. iii. 268.)—It is 
somewhat doubtful if the inscription in question 
was really inscribed upon the obelisk. Jesse 
London, iii. 123), quoting from Pennant, says it 
““was inscribed with the following lines”; but 
Pennant (ed. 1791, p. 178) only says that “some 


lines were written on the occasion of the erection 
of its clun \ obelisk.” I think these lines were 
written by some wit at the time. Northouck 
says (London, 1773, p. 745), a “plain obelisk in 
} 7) 


the centre”; and the Critical Observer describes 


“The naked obelisk that springs from amidst the rank 
grass like the monument of a disconsolate widow for the 
loss of her first husband, a memento mori more powerful 
to me than a death’s head and cross marrow-bones ; and 
were but a parson’s bull to be seen bellowing at the gate, 
the idea of a country churchyard in my mind would be 
complete.” 








I presume the obelisk was erected about the 
year 1734. It was in June, 1733, that the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir Joseph Jekyll, whilst walking 
across Lincoln’s Inn Fields (which was then un- 
enclosed, and a common playground for ruffians 
and vagabonds), was rode over by a boy who was 
airing a horse there, and much injured ; a note in 
Harris’s Life of Lord Hardwicke, i. 231, states at 
this time that— 

“Red Lion Square in Holborn having for some years 
lain in a ruinous condition, a proposal is on foot for 
applying to Parliament for power to beautify it, as the 
inhabitants of Lincoln’s Inn Fields have lately done.” 

The question raised by your correspondent is 
very interesting in relation to the place of Crom- 
well’s burial ; because if, as said, his body was 
brought to the Red Lion Inn, and left there a 
night, it is quite possible that it might have then 
been removed, buried in the adjoining field, and 
another corpse substituted. This would quite 











agree with the common report that the corpse hung 


at Tyburn was not that of Cromwell, though, of 


course, it could not in any way render more pro- 

bable the very improbable fiction that it was the 

body of King Charles which was substituted. 
EDWARD SOLLY. 


ISABEL DE CoRNWALL (5 §, iii. 210, 295.)— 
“ All histories” do not quite “agree” in stating 
that Richard, King of the Romans, was born in 
1210. The Chronicle of Hayles, his own abbey, 
tells us that he was born “ 1209, oct. Idus Jan’” 
[ Jan. 6th] fol. 10, b.), while the Chronicle of 
Rochester asserts that his birth was really at the 
close of 1208, but was popularly assigned to 1209, 
because the Queen “kept her chamber” until the 
vigil of the Epiphany in that year (fol. 125, b.). 

There was another Isabel de Berkeley who was 
closely connected with the royal family beside 
Isabel de Croun. This was Isabel de Clare, eldest 
daughter of Earl Gilbert the Red of Gloucester, 
and Alice de Lusignan (his first wife), daughter of 
Guy, Count de la Marche, half-brother of Henry 
III. She married Maurice de Berkeley, was his 
widow in December, 1307, and died after 1327. 
As I have not a Berkeley pedigree at hand I can- 
not say which Maurice it was. HERMENTRUDE. 


Although a small matter, it is, perhaps, worth 
while to correct an error of long standing which 
Mr. Cooke seems to accept. Maurice de Craon, 
husband of Isabel de la Marche, was the head of 
the family at that time in Brittany and Lord of 
Craon, and not of the Lincolnshire branch, founded 
by Wido de Croun of Domesday Book, as in 
Stukeley’s pedigree in that very curious and imagi- 
native work of his, Itinerartwm Curiosum, p. 23. 
Their undoubted daughter, Isabel, wife of Lord 
Berkeley, is not mentioned by Du Paz. 

A. 8. Ex.is. 

“Her HAS SWALLOWED A YARD OF LAND!” (5 
S. iii. 108, 174, 217.)—This suggestive saying is at 
least nearly twenty years old ; for it appeared in 
the second number of that admirable periodical, 
The British Workman, in Feb., 1856. There is 
a drawing by (Sir) John Gilbert, whose excellent 
designs have so greatly assisted the popularity of 
that, as well as so many other of our cheap and 
healthy serial publications. He has represented 
two agricultural labourers in conversation, one of 
whom is holding up a spade, on which he has 
chalked a sum. The explanation is as follows :— 

“ Swallowing a Yard of Land. 

“ Jack. ‘ Dick, let’s have a pint of beer,’ said a rail- 
way navvy to his mate. 

“ Dick. Nay, Jack, I can’t afford to drink a square 
yard of good land, worth £60 10s. an acre. 

“ Jack. What's that you're saying, Dick? 

“ Dick. Why, every time you spend threepence in beer, 
= spend what would buy a square yard of land. Look 

ere :— 
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(Dick takes a piece of chalk out of his pocket and 
begins to make figures on his spade.) 

“There are 4,840 square yards in an acre ; threepence 
is one fourth of a shilling; divide 4,840 yards by 4, that 

ives 1,210 shillings; now divide that by 20 (there being 
twenty shillings to £1), and there you have £60 10s., 
which is the cost of an acre of good land at threepence 
a square yard !” 

I believe that this has been re-issued as one of 
the “ Illustrated Hand-bills” and “ Wall-papers,” 
published at the office of the British Workman ; 
and thus the saying of “Swallowing a yard of 
land” must have been brought under the notice of 
thousands. Curuspert Bebe. 


Many years ago, when residing in the forests of 
Indiana, U.S. (1822 to 1826), my chief pastime 
was shooting wild turkeys and squirrels in the 
woods with a double-barrelled gun I took out 
with me from Cork. Whenever I fired a shot in 
the woods, the loud report astonished the natives, 
who invariably used rifles, the report from which 
was trifling compared to a shot gun, as four times 
the quantity of powder and lead was used at every 
discharge of the latter. I remember well their 
remark at the loud report: “There goes young 
M—-y, firing away a plantation at every shot”; 
contrasting the expense of the shot gun and rifle. 

[ took out with me an Irish greyhound, a dog 
jet black, called “ Bergami,” after a certain per- 
sonage who figured at the trial of Queen Caroline. 
This was the first greyhound ever seen west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, on going over which, at 
Laurel Hill, in 1821, the people came in numbers 
to look at the “wonderful dog.” They all agreed 
that it was the “strangest animal they ever 
seed”; and declared, “ He was made for drinking 
out of a bottle.” J. M. 

Temple Club. 


Cuantrey’s Woopcocks (5 §, iii. 106, 214.) 
—I am much obliged to H. P. D. for correcting 
my error as to NSerjt. Wrangham’s epigram. I 
intended to have put Mr. Serjt. (?) Wrangham. I 
thought Archdeacon Wrangham had died before 
the event referred to. I quoted the epigrams 
verbatim, of course, from a little book that con- 
tains many good and some excellent epigrams, and 
I don’t think it fair to call it “a very inferior 
book,” if that expression is intended to disparage 
it as a poor work. It is as good as most books 
of the kind are. But inferior means worse than 
another, lower in point of excellence, and so is 
incorrectly used here, where there is no comparison 
instituted between it and some other. I am much 
pleased to be informed of Professor Muirhead’s 
singular work. I certainly was ignorant of its 
existence, or I should not have wasted another 
epigram on a brace of birds already celebrated in 
200 epigrams. I thought it odd to find four on 
such a topic. Two would, perhaps, have sufficed ; 
if so, the Professor has been too liberal in doing 





100 times more than was wanted in his “ elegant 

book.” Will H. P. D. further favour us by 

giving the two best, or what he deems so, out of 

the whole collection? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Str Henry Lee or QuarrRenpon (5% §, iii. 
87, 294.)\—Anne Vavasour, Sir Henry’s Dulcinea, 
was “cousin of Lady Anne Clifford, had been 
made (sic) of honour” to Queen Elizabeth, aud 
to Anne, queen of James I., and “for a time 
flourished like the rose.” She was no “natural 
daughter of Sir Vavasour,” but daughter of Henry 
Vavasour of Copmanthorpe, co. York, and sister 
of Sir Thomas Vavasour of Copmanthorpe and 
Ham House, in Middlesex (which he built), knight- 
marshal of the King’s household, whose daughter 
Mary, by the way, is still given in Burke’s 
Peerage to Sir Thomas Vavasour, the first Baronet 
of Haslewood, his very distant kinsman ! 

A. 8. Ettis. 


Mr. H. M. Vane says that Sir Henry Lee was 
of the Privy Council to Henry VII. and Henry 
VIIL., also served Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, and died February 12th, 1610, 
As Henry VII. died in 1509, this would make Sir 
Henry a marvellous instance of ultra-centenarian- 
ism ; but if Mr. Vane will consult the passage in 
Lipscomb’s History of Bucks that he himself refers 
to (vol. ii. pp. 402, et seq.), he will find that Sir 
Henry was eighty years of age when he died in 
1610, having served five succeeding princes, 1.¢., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I., and that the person mentioned in the 
long epitaph at Quarrendon as having been of the 
Privy Council to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. is 
Sir Henry Wyat, of Allington Castle, co. Kent, 
maternal grandfather to Sir Henry Lee. 

R. M—s. 


Ancient Betty at Bray (5" §. iii. 226.)—This 
bell is no longer in existence. Its place is taken 
by a bell made by T. Mears in 1812, which, as it 
bears a portion of the old inscription, was probably 
recast from the old metal. The motto on the old 
bell in some ancient character is stated, on the 
authority of the New London Magazine, to have 
been— 

“Te rego, Johannes, quos a culpis congrego servos,” 
followed at a short distance by— 

‘« Perpetuis annis memor esto, Maria Johannis 
Cujus sub cura fueras mala pelle futura.” 

The first of these three lines does not appear 
upon the present bell. The two latter lines have 
been reproduced in Roman character with the fol- 
lowing variations : 1. Maria has become Marie; 
2. There is a stop after Maria, and not after esto; 
3. There is another stop after fueras. Can any one 
give the true meaning of the whole inscription ? 

A. H. Austen Letcu. 
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iii. 286.)—In 
it is said 
of a harper, “yf he smote rechelessly ouer all at 
ones he shulde make no good melody.” 


“ WretcHuLessness,” &c. (5 §, 
the Myrroure of Oure Lady (fol. xxiv., v. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Ricuarp CromweE.u (5" §. iii. 327.)—Noble, 
in his Protectoral House of Cromwell, says that 
Richard Cromwell, the Protector, was buried in 
the chancel of Hursley Church “ near to his lady.” 

ae ee 

Ericram, “ Le MONDE Fst,” &c. (5 §, iii. 324.) 
—The distich quoted by your correspondent is by 
La Monnoye. See “ N. & Q.” 1* §. i. 373. 

H. S. G. 

“Tis”: “Ir’s” (5% §. iii. 328. 

“They say tys quallities, but tush, 
Its ryches makes a man.” 
Googe (1563), 4 log L septima. 
We Re 
Forest Hill. 


~t} 


Domestic MANNERS OF THE Romans (5* §. iii. 
329.)—See Becker's Gallus. W. P. 
Forest Hill. 


Moopy, THE Actor (5*8 §S, iii. 328.)—The fol- 


lowing inscription from the slab of a tomb in 
Barnes churchyard gives a clue to Mr. Moody’s 
biography :— 


M™ Anne Moody 
Wife of John Moody Esquire of this 
Parish 
Died the 12 of May 1505 
Aged 88. 
Here also lies the body of 
M* John Moody a native of the 
Parish of St Clement Danes London, 
and an old member of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 
For his Memoirs see 
The European Magazine 
For his professional abilities 
See Churchill’s Rosciad. 
Obiit December 26" 1812 
Anno etatis 85. 
Also the remains of 
Kitty Ann widow of the above 
M' John Moody who died Oct" 29" 1846 
Aged 83. 
Henry ATTWELL. 





Barnes. 


Sir H. Cueere, tHe Statvary (4% §, vi. 525 ; 
vii. 46 ; 5 §. ii. 377.)—The “full-length marble 
statue, of life-size,” mentioned at the last reference 
as being in Mold Church, Flintshire, is no doubt 
the “figure in a standing attitude, dressed in a 
Roman habit,” mentioned by Thomas Pennant, in 
his Tour in Wales in 1773, as forming part of a 
very superb monument in the south aisle of the 
church to Robert Davies, of Llanerch, who died in 


May, 1728. V. C. TrREVELYAN. 
Wallington. 








Potsoninc BY Diamonp Dust (5" §. iii. 308.) 
—Diamond, graphite or plumbago (so erroneously 
called blacklead), and charcoal, are all, except in 
degrees of purity, chemically the same—carbon ; 
consequently the dust or powder of diamond can 
no more be a poison in itself than the dust or 
powder of graphite or of charcoal. 

Diamond is distinguished not only from every 
other variety of carbon, but from every substance 
in nature, as being the hardest of all known bodies. 
This applies equally to its dust. “Diamond cut 
diamond ” is literally true; it refuses to be cut 
and polished by anything but its own dust. I 
am tempted to slightly alter, and perhaps to mis- 
apply, a disputed line, and say :— 

“ Even in its dust live its wonted fires ! 

Prosaically, however, it is probable that this 
extreme hardness, and its well-known power of 
cutting glass, may have given rise to the once (and 
it seems still in India) popular notion of its being 
& poison. 

The only possible way in which it could be 
injurious would be as a mechanical irritant to the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, but I am not 
aware of any such case on record, and I believe it 
has never been contemplated as an indirect poison 
in this way by any recent writer on toxicology. 

MEDWEIG. 


Diamond dust is certainly not poisonous in the 
usually accepted sense of the word ; one could with 
equal propriety say that pins, when swallowed, are 
poisonous. Whether diamond dust acts at all 
fatally is questionable; I do not think there are 
any facts known to decide the point. 

Diamond dust was, I believe, in fashion with 
the charlatans (and rogues) of the Rosicrucian era. 

Tue B. F. 


Savile Club. 


Portraits or Erasmus (5 §. iii. 345.) —Refer- 
ring to the interesting letter at the above page, 
from the late P. A. L. to Mr. James, may I be 
permitted to bring to the notice of this gentleman 
a very beautiful woodcut portrait of Erasmus, to 
be found upon the verso of the title-page of 
Froben’s, A.D. 1536, folio edition of the Adagia? 
The portrait is circular, head and shoulders, facing 
to right, in profile, and is a capital instance of 
what was done on wood in the sixteenth century. 
I have a very careful tracing of this likeness, pen- 
cilled by myself in 1870, and shall have much 
pleasure in forwarding it to Mr. James, should he 
desire to place it for comparison with the other 
portraits he has collected. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Precursor or Mitton (5 §. iii. 348.)— 
W. M. M. will find the “ Revolt of Satan” by 
Caedmon, of which he is in search, in Caedmon’s 
Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scrip- 
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tures in Anglo-Saxon, with an English Translation, 
Notes, and a Verbal Index. By Benjamin Thorpe, 
F.S.A. . London, 1838, 8vo., pp. 17-28, &e. 

A. B. Grosarrt. 


“Macsetn” (5% §. iii. 267.)—The version 
quoted by Egerton is that of Sir W. Davenant, 
1673, 1674, &c. Mr. H. H. Furness reprints the 
edition of the latter date in his New Variorum 
edition of Macbeth, a work which ought to be in 
the hands of every student of Shakspeare, and 
which is, besides, one of the cheapest books in the 
world. JABEZ, 

Athenzum Club. 


20 


TinetoTt=—AsPaLL (5" §. iii. 329. John 
Tibetot, second Baron, son of Payne und Agnes de 
Ros, was born July 20, 1313 (Ing. P. Mort., 
2 E. IIL., i. 42). He married, before July 24, 13: 
(Rot. Pat.. 11 E. III.), Margaret de Badlesmere, 
who survived him, according to the Accounts of 
the Exchequer (vol. vi., anno 1359), but who was 
dead Dec. 3, 1347, according to Inq., 21 E. IIL, 
i. 59. They had two children—1. John, born 
1338, returned heir of his mother in 1347 (Inq., 
21 E. III., i. 59), died minor, before Feb. 20, 1361 











having wandered into any Saxon or German or 
other non-runic land. Those stamped with the 
figure of a man not on horseback sometimes show 
the right arm stretched upward, while the left arm 
is turned downward. But this figure has nothing 
whatever to do with the God Thor, and in three- 
fourths of the instances the thumb is under the 
chin, not at the end of the nose, and has no con- 
nexion with “taking a sight.” See the many 
examples engraved in the section “ Bracteates” in 


“ 


vol. ii. of my Old Northern Runic Monuments of 


Scandinavia and England. G. STEPHENS, 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 

Joun Apoipnuus (5 §. iii. 9, 96, 215) was the 
author of Biographical Memoirs of the French 
Revolution, 1799. Was he also author of a book 
with a similar title, namely, Biographical Anecdotes 
of the Founde Ts of the French Republic and other 
Eminent Characters who have distinquished them- 
selves in the Progress of the Revolution. London, 
printed for R. Phillips, 1797; 12mo., pp. x, 432, 


| with a chart ? 


I fancy I trace his style in the preface, which is 


| dated “ No, 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Sept. 24, 


(Rot. Pat., 35 E. III.) ; 2. Robert, born in or after | 


1340, and returned heir of his brother. I find no 
mention of Payne. If Margaret can be shown 
to have survived her husband, of course the ques- 
tion is answered in the negative; but it seems 


more probable that she did not, in which latter | 


case there is room for a second marriage, though 
I can supply no evidence of one. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
“Tue CuesnireE Farmer’s Poticy, or Pitt 
OvutwitTrEp” (5% §, Mr. Lewin is 
referred to Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii. 
pp. 626, 627, where he will find an explanation of 
the engraving to which he alludes, written, I 
believe, by the well-known Lancashire antiquary, 
the late John Harland, Esq. Pitt, then Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
imposed a tax on horses which was very un- 
popular, and by way of jest upon it a farmer 
named Jonathan Thatcher rode on his cow to and 
from Stockport Market on November 27, 1784. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


iii, 228. 


“ Bractex ” (5" §. iii. 119, 275) : “Taxine a 
Sient” (5 §S. ii. 166, 234, 255, 299: iii, 39, 
119, 298.)—The old Golden Bracteates, or Blanks, 
which often bear old northern runes, are not 
eins, but ornaments for the person, struck on one 
side, and provided with a setting and a loop for 
suspension. They endlessly vary in size and 
weight, and range from about the fourth or fifth 
to the seventh or eighth century. They were all 


struck in the northern or runic countries (Scan- 
dinavia and England), not one in a hundred 


1797. 
this time? 


Was this Sir Richard Phillips's address at 
If Mr. Mayer will refer to the ordi- 


nary books of reference (Watt, Lowndes, Allibone, 








&c.) he will find some information which will 

answer his queries, but which is not worth while 

repeating in your columns. Otrenar Hamst. 
th 


Kyicutnoop (5 §, iii. 289, 313.) —Although 
this claim appears to have mainly fallen into des- 
uetude, yet [ have understood that it was exercised 
in the case of Sir John Kingston James, when 
eldest son of the late Sir John K. James, of Dublin, 
Bart., who availed himself of the privilege, and 
accordingly received the honour of knighthood. 

M. VANE. 

Eaton Place. 

“Younec Rocer’s Courtsnip” (5 §. ii. 487; 
iii. 53, 192.)—This song has been so generally 
preserved by tradition that no two of the modern 
versions seem to agree even as to the first word. 
In the Beggars’ Opera, which was produced in 
1728, the song in the third act, “ When a wife’s 
in her pout,” is directed to be sung to the air of 
“ Now, Roger, Ill tell thee, because thou’rt my 
son.” The tune may, therefore, be found as “ Air 
8” of Act iii. in the early printed copies. It is in 
the key of @ minor, and in 6/4 time, which we 
should now write as 6/8. This information may 
be thought desirable by those who sing the song ; 
and it may aiso be useful to those who look over 
indexes of old song books in order to trace the 
authentic words, since, if the title in the Beggars’ 
Opera be the right one, it should be sought for 
under the letter N. I know it well, but cannot, 
at the moment, find my memorandum of the col- 
lection which includes it. Wm. CHAPPELL. 
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“LIke TO THE DAMASK ROSE,” &c. (5™ §. ii. 


997, 296, 336, 373; iii. 99, 291, 349.)—Is even 
the edition of this poem, so kindly given by 
T. W. W. S., quite complete ? Archbishop 
Trench, in Household Poetry, gives the first two 
verses, and mentions the ascription of them to 
Henry King (Bishop of Chichester, 1641). Dr. 
Holden, in the Foliorum Silvula, gives the fol- 
lowing stanza, and ascribes it to “ H. King.” And 
one can hardly resist a belief that it is part of the 
original :— 
“ Like to the falling of a star; 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue ; 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood ; 

Or bubbles which on water stood ; 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight called in and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out: the bubble dies ; 

The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up; the star is shot; 

The flight is past ; and man forgot. 

CHa WARREN. 


RLEs F. S. 
Bexhill. 

5% §,. ii. 348, 395.)—The fol- 
Woodrow’ An ul cla ili. 


’ 


Scots GREYS i 
lowing sentence occurs in 
198 :— 

“T have a pleasant account of Major Gardiner,* for- 
merly Master of Horses to the Earle of Staires, and now 
lately, on the death of Major du Curry, made Major of 
Stair’s Gray Horse.” 

Those most entertaining volumes, the Analecta, 
were published by the Maitland Club, and a foot- 
note to the above sentence is added, apparently on 
their authority, “the origin of the gallant Scots 
Greys.” The date of Wodrow’s note seems to be 
May, 1725 ; but it is elsewhere recorded that the 
Earl of Stair joined the regiment from “the 
Cameronians,” August 24, 1706. Some further 
precise information is, I think, desirable as to the 
relationship between the Dutch troop of Life 
Guards, which landed with King William, as 
mentioned by Mr. Platt (p. 395), and the Scotch 
regiment. However, I trust this little piece of 
early information may be acceptable to Mr. CiEc- 
HORN. A. Frreusson, Lieut.-Col. 

U. 8. Club, Edinburgh. 

Henry Greenwoop (5 §. iii. 9, 254.)—Henry, 
son of Robert Grenewood, Rector of Heydon, 
Norfolk, was baptized 20th January, 1582-3. 
This, I think, may be the Henry Greenwood 
inquired for. Two of the families mentioned in 
dedications of his tractates are commemorated on 
monuments in Heydon Church—the Kempes of 
Spainshall, in Essex, and the Mordaunts of Mas- 
singham, Norfolk. GEORGE SHAND. 

Heydon Rectory, Norfolk. 


wee famous Colonel Gardiner killed at Prestonpans, 
(20, 


smith ? 


“Campania Fexix,” sy T. Nourse (5 §, iii. 
228, 353.)—Campania Felix; or, a Discourse of 
the Benefits and Improvements of Husbandry, pub- 
lished in 1700, was written by the Rev. Timothy 
Nourse, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
He was a man of parts, and at one time a noted 
preacher; but having associated with Romish 
priests, he changed his religion for that of Rome, 
and was in consequence deprived of his fellowship 
in 1673. Afterwards, retiring on his patrimony, 
he devoted himself to study, and wrote A Dis- 
course upon the Nature and Faculties of Man, in 
Several Essays, with some Considerations of Occur- 
rences of Humane Life, 8vo., London, 1686: also 
a Discourse of Natural and Revealed Religion, in 
Several Essays ; or, the Light of Nature a Guide to 
Divine Truth, 8vo., London, 1691; besides the 
above-named Campania Felix. Timothy Nourse 
belonged to an old royalist family which formerly 
held estates in Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Herefordshire, Nours, or De Nouers, having been 
the original name, as noted in Britton and Bayley’s 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. Pp. 327, 
also in county histories of Buckinghamshire. 

W. E. C. Nourse. 


Bisnor Kennepy’s Tomr (5 §, iii. 181, 295.) 

-It was customary for ushers, &c., to cast their 
rods of office into the graves of the persons under 
whom they had served. In some cases, at least, 
these were previously broken. Sce Machyn’s 
Diary, Camd. Soc., pp- 146, 183; Rock’s Ch. of 
Our Fathers, ii. 510, 511 (from Leland’s Collec- 
tanea). , I.& F 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


HAMMERSMITH ANTIQUITIES: Tos Pre Famity 
5th S. iii. 107, 152, 27 Mr. Sotiy was kind 
enough to give me privately further information as 
to the chapel he had mentioned, and referred me 
to Newcourt’s Reps rtoria m Ecel. Par., London, i. 
722; Stow’s London, ed. 1755; and Horwood’s 
Map. It seems to me quite certain that the dis- 
trict church (called Christ Church) on the north of 
Victoria Street, south of Little Chapel Street, and 
west of Great Chapel Street, pretty nearly occupies 
the place of the chapel in question, and Ruff’s map 
of 1851 shows the chapel then existed. There isa 
burial-ground attached to this church, but I am 
unable to find the tomb in question, or, indeed, 
any very ancient tombs whatever. The question I 
first mooted, therefore, still remains to be answered : 
who was the Lady Pye who lived at Hammer- 


B. B. 


Sir Davip Wikre (5 §. iii. 265, 315.) —With 
reference to the oceanic burial of this celebrated 
painter will you allow me to observe that there are 
engravings of it to be found both in The Art 
Journal and in The Portfolio, and, I presume, 








taken from paintings of the subject? Not possess- 
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ing or having access to either book, I am unable 
to give the exact reference, though perfectly well 
recollecting to have seen them. Is it a usual prac- 
tice for the corpse of one who has died at sea to be 
eoffined before being lowered into the deep? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Pink Famiry (5 §, iii. 187, 296.)—Five is the 
correct number of lozenges in the bordure, and 
eight the number of crosses. This appears from 
the inscription on the monument of Dr. Robert 
Pink, Warden of New College, as recorded in 
Wood's Hist. and Ant. of Coll. and Halls, ed. 
by Gutch, p. 208, Oxf. 1786. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Brittat-Savarin’s “ Puysiotocte pu Gobir” 
(5 S. iii. 300, 337.)—I have in my possession the 


third edition of a book, entitled The Handbook of 


Dining, by Brillat-Savarin, author of the Physio- 
logie du Godt, translated by L. F. Simpson, 1865. 
In the Introduction it is stated to be “ based upon 
the Physiologie du Clofit, a work unrivalled in its 
peculiar sphere. Many parts have been condensed, 
others omitted, as not suited to the present tone of 
society.” This is, I suspect, the only approach to 
a translation of the work in question ever published 
in England. D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


Guosts or Giamis Caste (5" §, iii. 309, 
354.)—I was told very recently, by a friend who 
had lately been at Glamis Castle, that it was com- 
monly said that there were rooms in the castle 
unused, and said to be haunted; that there was 
also some undivulged secret connected with the 
castle known only to the Earl, his heir, the 
chaplain, and the steward ; that the secret was 
kept, and handed down in that way. 


H. A. W. 


ix Cuatys (4° 8. x. xi. xii. passim ; 
I have just come across the state- 
ment that in one of the latter years of the seven- 
teenth century one of the ringleaders of an in- 
surrection in Saint Helena was “ hanged alive in 
chains on Ladder Hill and starved to death.”— 
Melliss’s Saint Helena, 11. a, Th Vs eo 


HANGING 
5th S. i. 35.) 


“In tHe Bary,” &c. (5% S. 
300.)—H. B. C. has made a lapsus penne of 
James for John Cunningham, the player-poet. 
Any one who studies Cunningham’s poems will 
agree with H. B. C.’s estimate. As in Shenstone, 
a somewhat artificial style can’t hide a real singing 
gift. Robert Fergusson dedicated an Elegy to 
Cunningham’s memory. A. B. Grosarrt. 


iii, 260, 280, 297, 


Sr Tomas Lawrence's “Runa, Amuse- 
MENT” (5 §, ii. 429 ; iii. 257.) —Many interesting 
particulars are given of the Pattisons and of this 
picture in? Crabb Robinson’s Diary. These can 








easily be found by referring to the copious index 
at the end of the third volume. W. H. Goossg, 
Norwich. 


CrimInaLts Execute, crrca 1790 (5% §, jij, 
187, 257.)—So far as Wiltshire is concerned, I 
think C. E. will find every information in 
Dowding’s Fifty Years’ Statistics of Crime in 
Wiltshire, published by Mr. F. A. Blake, Salis- 
bury. H. Currer. 

Salisbury. 

These may be found in the Annual Register. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Curistuas Mummers (5" §. ii. 505 ; iii. 55.)— 
I have in my possession a little locally-printed 
work—Tales and Traditions of Tenby: Tenby, 
Mason, 1858, small 8vo.—in which (pp. 34-38) 
will be found a detailed account of a Christmas 
play, with the dialogue given The 
dramatis persone are “Father Christmas,” St. 
George, “ Turkish Knight,” Doctor, Oliver Crom- 
well (!), and Beelzebub. The annual representa- 
tion of this play by “mummers or ‘ guisers’” 
is said to be a custom of Tenby, but one which in 
1858 was “ fast going to decay.” The mummers, 
“in a quaint guise,” were wont for about three 
weeks before and after Christmas to make their 
rounds from house to house. Perhaps some Tenby 
correspondent can inform us if the antique ceremony 
still survive. Mippie TEMPLAR. 

Bradford. 


“ Bosn” (5% S. i. 389; ii. 53, 478; iii. 75, 114, 
173, 257.)—Is this the tiny copper coinage, mostly 
concave and of an oval shape, having letters 
stamped upon one side, found, along with Pathan 
coins, abundantly in Bundela-Khand and other 
parts of India? and has any account of them ever 
been published ? E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 


Ve rhatim. 


‘ 


Is a Cnance or Curist1an Name Posstsie? 
(5 §. ii, 248, 295, 354 ; iii. 37, 119, 198, 216.)— 
I take it that one has as much right to change 
his Christian name as his surname. Baptism 1s 
quite unnecessary. No one can be expected to 
submit to the tyranny of godfathers and god- 
mothers, especially when they christen their 
children by such absurd names as Cecil and 
Priscilla. R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Sxreton Castie (5 §. iii. 120, 214.)—Anne 
Baroness Clifford, Countess-Dowager of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery, after years of litiga- 
tion, entered upon the inheritance of her ancestors 
as fourteenth Lord of the Honor of Skipton. 
From her, this castle, with estates in York, Kent, 
Westmoreland, and Sussex, passed by settlement 
to John Tufton, fourth Earl of Thanet. On the 


death of Henry, the eleventh Earl, in 1849, Sir 
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Richard Tufton, Bart. (so created in 1851), suc- 

ceeded to the estates by will. His eldest son, Sir 

Henry Jacques Tufton, is the present possessor. 
H. M. Vane. 


Eaton Place, 8.W. 


LONGFELLOW (5% S. iii. 88, 116, 253, 356.)—A 
desire on my part not to give more trouble than 
necessary prevented me from at once correcting a 
mistake. Instead of “it is” it should have been 
is it not, &c., which would have rendered my 
meaning clear. I am sorry to have appeared so 
stupid, even to one reader of “N, & (.,” but I 
hoped my quotation from Milton, which was done 
to prove that the amaranth ‘ 
immortality,” and not of “death,” as stated by 
A. D. H., would have made the mistake obvious. 

Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 

[This discussion is now closed.] 


“Puttinc Prive” (5™ §, iii. 67, 155, 332.)— 
In the Rev. A. B. Grosart’s privately-printed 
edition of the Com} lete W orks of George He rhe rt, 
1874, vol. i. p. 283, is the following explanation of 
the term :— 

“To pull is to draw from the pack. ‘Prime,’ in 
primero, isa winning hand of different suits (with pro- 
bably certain limitations as to the numbers of the cards, 
since there were different primes), different to and of 
lower value than a flush or hand of (four) cards of the 
same suit. ... From the words of our text, the fresh 
cards were not dealt by the dealer, but ‘ pull’d’ by the 
player at hazard, and the delays of maidish indecision 
can be readily understood.” 

Cu. Ex. Ma. 

Codford St. Mary. 


“Tne Return From Parnassus” (5™ §. iii. 
141.)—In Dr. Nicnotson’s very interesting note 
upon this play, there is one passage (p. 142) upon 
which I should like to make a remark or two. It 
is the following: “ Neither Satero-Mastix nor the 
Poetaster had then (1601) appeared, nor had Shak- 
speare the nr adm iniste ré d h is draught to Be n Jonson.” 
What is the “ draught ” to which Dr. Nicnoison 
refers? I presume that his remark is founded 
upon the following passage in The Return from 
Parnassus :— 

“ Few of the University pen plays well ; they smell too 
much of that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, 
and talk too much of Proserpine and Jupiter. Why, 
here’s our fellow Shakspeare puts them all down: ay, 
and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent 
fellow, he brought up Horace giving the poets a pill; 
but our fellow Shakspeare hath given him a purge that 
made him bewray his credit.” 

Upon this Malone observes :— 

“In what manner Shakspeare put Jonson down, does 
not appear; nor does it appear how he made him be- 
wray his credit. His retaliation, we may be well assured, 
contained no gross or illiberal attack, and, perhaps, did 
not go beyond a ballad or an epigram.” 


Gifford, upon the other hand, is of opinion that 


‘was the emblem of 








all that is meant is, that Shakspeare’s plays were 
more popular than Jonson’s ; that, in fact, “he 
put Jonson down as he put down every other 
dramatic writer.” Dr. Nicnoison, however, in 
the passage which I have quoted, refers to this 
“draught” or “purge” exactly as if it ran upon 
all fours with Satero-Mastix and the Poetaster; 
that is, as if it were a “squib” of Shakspeare’s 
upon Ben Jonson which had come down to us, or 
the particulars of which, at least, were well ascer- 
tained. If Dr. Nicnortson has discovered what 
Malone and Gifford could not discover, I for one 
should be very glad to be informed of it ; but if 
he has not, and if he proceeds solely upon the 
authority of the passage quoted from the Return 
from Parnassus, then is he justified in assuming, 
first, that a particular attack is referred to, and, 
secondly, that this attack was made subsequently 
to 1601 ? Epwarp H. Pickerseiiy, B.A. 


“EYE HATH NOT SEEN,” &c. (5"§. iii, 88, 132.)—I 
am glad that my query has excited so much atten- 
tion, though only one of your three correspondents 
has attempted to give a direct answer to it. 
asked where Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail could have 
found the passage, and Mr. MArsua.y suggests a 
very plausible solution of the difficulty, though he 
does not produce any positive evidence in support 
of his conjecture, viz., that “ the words were taken 

from the bocks of the Gnostics .. . who 
abounded in Spain,” where the author lived. 

In answer to the very proper question of J. H. B., 
whether “the translation exactly represents the 
original Arabic, or the translator has been at all 
influenced by his familiarity with St. Paul’s words,” 
I have to answer that Ockley has added the words 
“to conceive” in both places after “the heart of 
man,” but that his translation is otherwise strictly 
accurate and literal. I still hope that some of 
your Oriental readers will be able to answer my 
query with something like positive certainty. 

is ae 

Hastings. 

If W. A. G. will refer to the late Dr. J. M. 
Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology and Church His- 
tory, 8vo., 1863, p. 412, et seq., he will see that Dr. 
Neale most learnedly and convincingly proves 
that St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) quotes from the Ana- 
phora in the Greek Liturgy of St. James. As this 
book is easily accessible, I will not occupy space 
by detailing Dr. Neale’s argumentative process, 
but merely state that the whole essay on * Litur- 
gical Quotations ” is well worthy the careful study 
of every scholar. W. A. Leicuron. 


“THe CapTain’s Frienps” (5 §. iii. 171, 217.) 
—The printed copy that I possess is signed 
“M. A. D.” in old English letters, and dated from 
Piersbridge, where the late M. A. Denham lived. 
The poem that I sent was also inserted in the Dur- 
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ham Advertiser with the editorial remark, “ commu- 
nicated by M. A.D.” May not the original poem, 
the five verses, be by Mr. Denham, and Mr. 
Waugh’s verses a continuation or supplement ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


CuetseA Puysic Garpens (5™ §. ii. 463 ; iii. 
230.)—As Evelyn’s visit to a botanic garden at 
Westminster has been already noticed, and nothing 
has been said of his visit to Chelsea, I hope I may 
give a little pleasure and information by the fol- 
lowing extract from his Diary: 

“ Aug. 7, 1685. I went to see Mr. Wats, keeper of the 
Apothecaries’ Garden of Simples at Chelsea, where there 
is a collection of innumerable rarities of that sort, par- 
ticularly, besides many rare animals, the tree bearing 
Jesuit’s-bark, which had done such wonders in quartian 
ague. What was very ingenious was the subterranean 
heate, conveyed by a stove under the conservatory, which 
was all vaulted with brick, so as he has the doores and 
windowes open in the hardest frosts, secluding only the 
snow. 

Emity Coe. 

Teignmouth. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century: being 
the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. By the Author of A 
Dominican Artist. (Rivingtons.) 

Tuts is a charming addition to biographical literature. 

It reveals a struggle and a victory, and shows how Art, 

illustrating Christian sentiment, is all the more perfect 

for the artist being a man of thoroughly Christian—we 
will not say principles, but—practice. The tone of the 
book is perhaps a little too highly pitched, but the in- 
terest is scarcely marred by it. Flandrin was a pupil of 

Ingres ; and through life he acted on Ingres’ favourite 

maxim, “ When you fail in the respect you owe to 

nature, or affect to correct her, you strike a blow at 
your mother herself.” 

Calendar of the State Papers 
Reign of James I., 1608-1610. Preserved in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office, and elsewhere. Edited 
by the Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., and John P. Prender- 
gast, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. Russet and Mr. Prendergast have produced one of 

the most interesting of the calendars, in which the 

history of Ireland is being illustrated. In the present 
volume it is but the history of two years, but within 

that space of time, and within the especial period, 1608- 

1610, there are, in the story of Ireland, events and inci- 

dents which can scarcely be equalled in number or 

importance in the annals of other nations. Some of the 
native heroes, around whom has gathered a halo of 
romance, are perhaps unpleasantly real when the spec- 
tator is near and the halo is off; but, in Ireland, the 

real is often romantic enough, and the romance has a 

charm in it, unknown to reality. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, for May, will have a special in- 
terest for very many on account of the paper by Mr. J.D. 
Lewis on “ Eton Thirty Years Ago.” Similar articles on 
the other Public Schools would have a like attraction at 
the present time, owing to the sweeping changes that 
are now being everywhere effected. Mr. Dannreuther 
has a paper on “ The Opera: its Growth and its Decay” 
and, in “ The Irish Land Question,” Mr. Montgomery 


Relating to Ireland of the 
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points out defects in Mr. Gladstone’s measure t 

for a Land Act Amendment Bill. ——_ 
Mr. C. H. E. Canmionaet has done well in reprinting, 

from the 7'ransactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 

a paper read by him ia May, 1874, entitled Veronese 

Typography, X VtheXIXth Century ; with Some Account 

of the Private Press of the Giuliari Family. 


Campen Socrery.—The annual meeting was held on 
Monday last, the Karl of Verulam in the chair. The 
Report of the Council announced that the following books 
would be probably issued in the forthcoming year -— 
I. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VII. (just ready), con- 
taining: 1. The Boy Bishop. Edited by the late J. G, 

, and Dr. Rimbault. 2. The-Speech of 
the Attorney-General Heath in the Star Chamber against 
Alexander Leighton. Edited by the late John Bruee, 
F.S.A., and 8. R, Gardiner. 3. The Judgment of Sir G, 
Croke in the f Ship Money. Edited by S. R. Gar. 
diner. 4. Accounts of the Building of Bodmin Church, 
Edited by the Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, M.A. 5. The Mig 
sion of Sir Thomas Roe to Gustavus Adolphus. Edited 
by 8. R. Gardiner.—II. Letters of Dr. Prideaux, Dean 
of Norwich, 1674-1722.—IIL. The Autobiography of 
Lady Anne Halkett. Bdited by the late John Gotgh 
Nichols, F.S.A. The sale of back volumes during the 
past year was so considerable, at the reduced pricesat 
which they are now sold to members, as to encourage 
the hope that the small remaining stock will soon be dis- 
posed of. 


Case « 


MARRIA 
March 24th-26th, 1772, is 
ment ‘Bath, March 23rd 
Miss Linley of this city, justly celebrated for her muai- 
cal abilities, set off with Mr. Sheridan, Jun, on @ 
matrimonial expedition to Scotland.” 


SHERIDAN’ In the London Chronicle for 
the following annouwnee- 
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other query next week. 
ur request reached us too late. 

Declined, with thanks. 
Suppressed, as desired. 
is and R. F. O'Conn Next week. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "— Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.c 

Ve beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 

munica , for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all« ons should be affixed the name and 
address of th not necessarily for publication, but 
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Savep, Money Gatyep !"—The majority of Lon- 


I on a large scale an 
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ut al ater comfort and easier 
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tter, & Galpinj; Whittingham & Wilkins; Wyman 
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ir premises. Further information may be 
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